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WORD 



It is impossible to read the accq^Dts in the daily papers of the distress 
amongst the silk weavers of Spitalfields and elsewhere, without feeling as 
men. That feeling convinces us of the necessity of doing as we would be 
done by, and therefore prompts us to use every effort for their relief. 

With this impression on my mind, I have directed the binder to put 
tilk coverings to this work in hopes that the example will be generally 
adopted. Elegant as many of our books are bound, how much more so 
could they be made by the use of silk I Wliat a variety of patterns might not 
the inventive powers of man produce both in damask and printed silks I 

Munificent as the donations are to that oppressed class of society, they 
dwindle into nothingness when compared to the good that may be done by 
this measure. 

To provide labour is to render the weaver contented, and his family happy ; 
but to furnish him with money without labour is to destroy his best feelings— 
to root out his long-established habits of industry— to render him callous to 
those sensibilities which kept him from the workjiouse in moments of partial 
suffering — and ultimately to fix him a pauper, indurated by wretchedness and 
vice to his situation io life. 
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Tbb daring arm 
Of ESnttrprbe, by god-like Sdence led. 
Has fiil*d our isle with wonders. Still be thou, 
England, the envy of the nations I Long 
Maintain thou thy pre-eminence, and be. 
From age to age, supreme in arts and arms. 
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TO THE ENGRAVER, 

GEORGE BANKS, F. L. 8. 



By turniDg to Johnson's Dictionary, I find tliat a dedication is 
said to be ** an address to a patron," and Dyche calls It *' theinscrib- 
ing a thing to some great person, as a protector or honor to it." 

By both of these definitions of the word it will appear, that the 
person to whom the work is dedicated ought to be its patron or pro- 
tector, hence the many adulatory addresses we witness to persons 
who have previously assented to become patrons or protectors. 

Fearing, therefore, that whoeYer may read this will take it to 
saYOur of the spice of adulation, I hereby protest against fiattery, and 
acquaint the world that by stealing a march on you I am enabled to 
say, that in Devonport there Utcs a man of rare merit, not only as 
an engraver, which the plates herein fully testify, but as a man of 
more real scientific information than Is to be found generally in a 
day's march. 

Your extreme modesty would have preYcnted this public an- 
nouncement had I even hinted at such a thing, as it has already 
hindered your profiting as you ought by your talents. 

The wise Zoroaster says '* the opportunity of doing mischief 
occurs a hundred times in a day, and that of doing good but once in a 
year.'* If I have but seized time by the forelock in this instance to 
do good, you will please to recollect self-love has had a considerable 
share In the transaction : for to whom could I address these pages so 
well as to their real protector, the man who has engraved such delicate 
touches, that they will afford a lasting protection to the work itself. 

Wishing you every success, and your full share of happiness, 

I am your's, truly, 

R. BURNET. 



PREFACE. 



THE following pages were written expressly to 
introduce one word. 

If in the bundle of heterogeneous matter which 
the author has collected and tied up, that word be 
found, and its influence felt, it will gratify the 
vanity of the writer, who confesses that he i» vain 
enough to aspire to the character of a useful 
member of society, and a friend to the Institute. 

He is fully sensible that a charge of plagiarism 
may be made, but against whom may that charge 
not be sustained, when historical accounts or 
scientific pursuits are to be noticed? 

If however he has produced one original thought, 
or clothed the ideas of others in new language, so 
as to make Ihcm mcu'e familiar, he rests satisfied. 

The most learned works extant, and even the 
lightest productions of the press, teem, more or 
less, with the cacoethe» scribendi, and so sensible 
was Montaigne of this circumstance, that in his 
essay on pedantry, he writes "I cannot forbear 
smiling to think hew exactly I ba^ve exemphfied 
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myself in this very composition : selecting senten- 
ces from authors that please me, not to retain them, 
for I have no memory, but to transpose and plant 
them into this work, where I may truly say they 
are no more mine than they were in their original 
places.^' 

The last words placed here in Italics, will 
remind the reader of something similar that was 
said by a writer in the days of Queen Anne, (Swift) 
when speaking of his own writings, *' whatever I 
sell you for new is old,'' but very few writers like 
to make such an acknowledgment. 

Scientific men are often abstracted beings — 
persons with one idea only, and the pivot on 
which that idea turns is the centre of their own 
workshops or laboratories. The same may be 
observed of a certain class of writers. By the 
collision of these single ideas, when collected, real 
information may be elicited. 

Gale must have been of this opinion, for in his 
Court of the Gentiles y he says "he who will imbue 
his mind with a true idea of philosophy, must not 
tenaciously adhere to the stiflFe dogmas of any 
particular sect of philosophers whatsoever, which 
is usually the way to prepossess the mind against 
more of truth than it possesseth it of: but he must 
keep his judgment free, and apt to receive any 
impressions of truth from whatever objects or 
persons they flow.'' 

Keeping the spirit of this maxim in view^ 
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numerous authorities are blended together in the 
following pages, from which it is anticipated 
some instruction may be gained, and amusement 
found ; but hopeless would be the task of pleasing 
all who read, for Johnson says " The expectation 
of ignorance is indefinite, and that of knowledge 
is often tyrannical. It is hard to satisfy those who 
know not what to demand, or those who demand, 
by design, what they think impossible to be done.'^ 
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HERE are some persons who contend, that to 

afford the means of education to the working 
classes is injurious to the general interest of 
society, and baneful to the men themselves. 

Periiaps even the following strong reason, given 
by that giant in literature, Dr. Johnson, may not 
be sufficient to satisfy the minds ^of- all persons. 
When it was said to him, as 'Boswell reports, that 
the general diffusion of knowledge would make 
the vulgar rise above their fellows, he answered 
— "Sir, while knowledge is a distinction, those 
who are possessed of it will naturally rise above 
those who are not. Merely to read and write was 
a distinction at first; but we see, when reading 
and writing have become general, the common 
people keep their stations ; and so, were higher 
(xttainments to become general^ the effect would be 
the same." Another writer says, "we are so 
little acquainted with the steps which Providence 
takes to lead intellectual agents to the knowledge 

B 



<A truth, and the various difficulties, errors, and 
prejudices that must be removed, before it can 
shine in its native colours, that jt is our duty to 
encourage every humble effort towards the 
advancement of science." 

Let us then proceed to examine this point a 
little. 

Nations are compelled to move forward by the 
circumstances that surround them. 

Counties, towns, and villages partake of the 
movement, and the individuals, who are the 
component parts of them, are impelled by the 
same law. Without exertion, men fall out of 
their relative scale in the estimation of society, 
and their places are changed or usurped by the 
more industrious and enterprising, and tbey 
retrograde t«^ a stale of wretchedness. 

The best way to illustrate this fact is, for each of 
us to identify himself with the terms — Englishman 
— a native of Devon — an inhabitant of Devonport. 

I shall put it thus as a general rule, rather than 
mark the exception, and say the persons to whom 
I am addressing myself are all Englishmen, 
natives of Devon, inhabitants of Devonport. 

As Englishmen we are bound, by necessity, to 
keep pace with our continental neighbours. 

Our industry is called into action to compete 
with their inventions and improvements, and it is 
not for us to judge too critically if they are neci 
sary to the happiness of the human race. 



I If even of questionable utility, or negative 

' quality, we must adopt them; or when their 
progress is marked by the shade in which other 
countries are thrown, it may be too late. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the French had 
invented printing, navigation, and the use of 
gunpowder; and that we, as Englishmen, had 
failed to adopt these inventions.* 

* It is a generally received DplnioD, tbat gom and gunpowder 
Invented by Snarlz, a idodIi of Cologae, ia tho year ISU; and printing 
by L. KoBter, of Haprlem, In the year 1M3, and broaght to England the 
following year by Caxton. But Lord Bacon, la one of his essays, says, 
" far certaia it is. that ordnance was known in the city of Oxydracea, in 
India ; and was that which the Macsdontans called thunder and lightning, 
and magic ; and it is well known thai the me of ordnance bath been in China 
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Sir Walter Raleigh also quotas from Philastratus, In tho life of ApollonlnH 
Tyaneus, who speaking- of the expedition of Bacchus and Hercoles into tbo 
East Indies, tells us, '■ that these two great raptalng, (whom Alexander 
sought by all means to out-fame) when tbey endeavoared to autijnGt to them 
the Oiydraoea, a people Inhabiting between the rivets of Hyphasia and 
Ganges, were beaten from the assault of their cities with thunder and lightn- 
ing. This may well be understood by the ffreal ordnance tbat these people 
had then in use; for it is now certainly known that the great kings of the 
uttermost east have had the use of eannon many hundred years since, and 
even since ttieir first civility and greatnasa, which was long before Aleiander'a 
time." From the similarity of evidence contained in these quotatlous, one 
may be led to euppose the information was derived from the seme quarter, 
but Martin Martini, a Jesuit who lived many years in China, and returned to 
Europe in 1051, confirms the account of China being in possession of the 
knowledge long before the time of Swarlz or Koater. He made a geogra- 
phical deacriptlOQ of Cblna, with a general map of the same, rery exact, 
and Bfteenmapsofthe fifteen provinces of that empire. He says, "several are 
of opinion that wa had priming, gunnery, and our knowledge of the ioadatone 
from them, becanse they were never known in Europe until about tho year 
1S78, which was the time that several strangers, amongst others B. Oderick 
an Italian, Ayton an Armenian, and Paulus Venelos, went into tbat country, 
with the Tartars of the family of Juena," 



Printing would have given them all the advan- 
tages of information ; navigation would have 
returned to them the profita derived from the 
possession of such information ; and gun- 
powder, instead of being, what some persons 
call it, a negative biasing, would have secured 
them unlimited markets for their trade. ^ 

As it is with nations so is it with counties. ||| 

If Dorset and Somerset advance in knowledge, 
and enrich themselves by it, we, as Devonians, must 
keep pace, or our present residents will pass over 
and settle in the adjoining counties of Dorset and 
Somereet, and thus render Devon a waste ; or we 
should sink into poverty and wretchedness, like 
the people of unfortunate Ireland, clinging to our 
native soil, with devotional attachment, until our 
energies be again properly directed. 

As in nations and counties, so the parallel holds 
good with : .rpect to towns and villages ; hence we 
see Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, outstrip- 
ping towns of much older date, though protected 
by charters, grants, and privileges. 

iVlay the same spirit of emulation which is excit- 
ed for buildings and improvements in these towns, 

When it Is considered that wllli a popnlaitoQ of mDre< tban two hnndred 
millions of boqIb, regularly numbered bf nrltlnga hang at the door of each 
dveliiog, under a heaiy penalty for neglect, and that to goTera this masB there 
is DO nob! lily , but vhat depeude on science and learning, without regard to 
birth, except in the royal &miliea, I repeat, wben il 19 duly considered, onr 
double must cease aslo who were theuivenlara;orito say the least of it, Uiat 
neither S wartz nor Koster wu the iiiTeiilei', 
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not be checked by the contracted views of any 
set of theorists. It is a noble spirit workiQg to 
much good. 

To extend the parallel still further, and to bring 
the question home to our own bosoms, do we not 
see men start into business daily with nearly the 
same prospects of success, as it regards fortune ; do 
we not perceive that by some acquired knowledge, 
and by dint of its right application, some suc- 
ceed, whilst others, without those acquirements, 
fail, and are reduced to poverty. — it must be every- 
day experience to mechanics, that amongst their 
brother workmen some possess a superior tact, 
(which word means nothing more than a juster 
acquirement of executing their different jobs) 
whereby they are enabled to earn more money, 
or ease themselves of a portion of labour- 
Will it then be said, seriously, that knowledge 
is an evil to the workmen of this town, of this 
county, or of England itself? Surely not, looking 
at the relative position in which the arts and sci- 
ences stand in this county, as compared with the 
whole world. 

EmiUation prompts us forward, or we should 
soon cease to hold the elevated station we possess. 
As in mathematics a lino is but a succession of 
points, so, in the moral world, is the word luxury. 
If we trace the most flourishing nations to their 
origin, it must bring home this idea to our minds, 
that the richestand most considerable men amongst 
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them were, for a great while, destitute of mj 
comforts of life that are now enjoyed by the me; 
est and most humble wretches. 

Jf you have read Anson, or Cook, you must be 
aware of the state of the aborigines of those 
countries which they discovered. 

What the savages of Otaheite are, so 
our ancestors. 

The common parish gown, made from the most 
ordinary serge, without the chemical process of 
dying, must have been a point of luxury which 
ages were spent to accomplish. 

The coarsest linen we can imagine must have 
cost considerable labour and skill to produce, even 
after the seed had been discovered ; but what a 
point qf litxuiy must that have been, when after 
the discovery of bleaching it to perfect whiteness, 
the difficult compositions of chemistry were so 
nicely apportioned, as to produce that universally 
useful uiticle soap, which at present is not consi^ 
dered a luxury even by those who are on 
confines of starvation. 

By enumerating a few other articles, which mu! 
have been considered luxuries at their first intro- 
duction, it will satisiy every inquirer of the truth 
of the position, that the comforts of life are ceded 
to man's industry poin^ after pointy and that each 
excites his admiration in succession. 

Coals, candles, and our comfortable fire-sides 
may be mentioned first. Coals, according to 
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Anderson, were not introduced into London until 
the year 1305; and Hall says that tallow caudles, 
in the year 1298, were so great a luxury in Eng- 
land, that splinters of wood were used. The Roman 
candles were at first little strings dipped in pitch 
— afterwards they covered them with wax. 

As for our present comfortable fire-sides, we owe 
a debt of gratitude to the memory of the ingeni- 
ous Count Rumford. Even chimnies themselves 
were not known in England in the year 1200. 

How our forefathers managed without a tax on 
windows, it will not be necessary to enquire, but 
glass windows were not in use, for private houses, 
before the year 1 180; and nearly a century after 
this the houses in all the cities of Europe were 
thatched with straw. 

It was reported an extraordinary effort of 
Thomas a Becket, that he had his parlour strewed 
every day with clean straw. And /hen the 
Protector ordered the monasteries to be :>tripped 
of their valuables, the bells were actually kept 
over the winter in the country, because of the 
difficulty of removing them in that season of the 
year to London. Some curious documents may 
be perused on this subject. 

It might be an amusing sight, in the present day, 
were it possible to produce Queen Elizabeth in the 
exact dress in which she commenced her reign, 
were it only to exhibit the skewers with which her 
dress was festened; for pins were not used in 
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England until three years afterwards, in which 
year (1661) she exhibited her fine ancle to her 
amazed courtiers, clad for the first time with a 
luxurious silk stocking. 

By analc^y, we may therefore take it as an 
axiom, that our admiration is extended no farther 
than to what is new. 

Already is our wonder on the wane as it respects 
steam-engines and gas; and some persons look 
forward to Perkins and Brown with the expecta- 
tion that one will compress gas enough in a quart 
pot, which shall vie in splendour and intensity 
with the Sun?s beams, whilst the other shall 
generate a power equal to pump the Thames dry 
in the space of time that it bums. 

What an argument does the one invention of 
steam afford against the opposers of the difiusion of 
knowledge. It sets aside the silly fear of over- 
manufacturing or over-^production of any kind. It 
exhibits to them, that however fast improvements 
spring up, our wants increase, and the desires of 
enjoyment are accelerated. 

Before Uie navigation by steam, a favored few 
only could trip to a watering place, or the 
continent; these places are now*brought witbin 
the reach of every invalid whose income amounts 
to twenty shillings a week ; and it'is found, from 
experience, that the two or three vessels eirtabliiSh- 
ed in this port, have been the means of bringing 
towns nearer, trebling the number of passengers 
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and travellers, and introducing a portion of activity 
to trade, which consequently leaves a profit to our 
townsmen. 

The fear of excess of manufactures, or the dread 
of over-production of any kind, by means of 
machinery, is groundless. Mr. Spring Rice trium- 
phantly refuted that doctrine lately, in a speech 
made to the Mechanics' Institute in Ireland ; and 
any one may find arguments to go much greater 
lengths than he did, if it were necessary — for 
fashion, that all-powerful deity, has such an influ- 
ence over the mind that its demands are endless. 

Fashion is the operose inventor and great friend 
to society. Fashion is the employer of millions, 
and the comforter of all. Fashion answers the 
prayers and addresses of old and young, who daily 
ask for bread, and removes the fear of over-pro- 
duction. 

A writer in the Monthly says, "The power 
of fashion extends from the Zenith to the 
Nadir, from pole to pole. There are fashions 
in mouse traps, and law, and sboemaking, and 
physic, and furniture, and religion, and painting, 
and architecture, and cookery, and morals, and 
drinking, and preaching, and swearing, and fight- 
ing, and education, and fortification, and naviga- 
tion, and lamplighting, and tooth-drawing, and 
fish-sauce, and blacking, and politics, and even in 
love ! and in commerce, and beauty, and coloniza- 
tion, and in poetry, and oratory, and novel writ- 
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iog, and in balloons, and in Mr. iMatthews, and the 
Diorama, and the Royal Society, and the elepbant 
at Elxeter Change, and in Exeter Change itself, 
and the bazaar of Soho-Square, and Soho-Square 
itself, and Grosvenor-Square, and Pall-Mall, and 
in the Park, and in riding, and driving, and eating, 
and clubs, and Moseley-hurst, and Eton, and 
Westminster, and cock fighting, and duelling, and 
joint-stock companies, and Cospetto! We mus^ 
end somewhere, for there is no end." H 

Temporary derangement of this or that portiofl 
of trade will, and must take place ; but capital, 
when not productive in one channel, is always 
diverted to another. 

Thus, some few years since, the fashion of wear- 
ing the almost useless articles of knee and shoe buc- 
kles gave employment to capital, and labour to 
thousands of hands. As soon as that fashion went 
out, the capital and labour were removed to some 
other ornament Mandeville says, "I protest 
against Popery as much as ever Luther and Calvin 
did, or Queen Elizabeth herself; but' 1 believe, 
from my heart, that the Reformation has scarcely 
been more instrumental in rendering the king- 
doms and states that have embraced it flourishing' 
beyond other nations, than the silly and capricious 
invention of hooped and quilted petticoats ; it has, 
from its beginning to this day, not employed so 
many hands (honest, industrious, labouring hands) 
as the abominable improvement on female luxury 
1 named, has done in a few years." 
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" Religion is one thing, trade is another." 

" He that gives most trouble to thousands of his 
neighbours, and invents the most operose manu- 
factures is, right or wrong, the greatest friend to 
society." 

Having said thus much in favour of opening 
every source of information and instruction to the 
working classes, for the generalinterests of society, 
and for the benefit of individuals, it may be ne- 
cessary to point out to the workmen in what re- 
spect they, or their families, niay be enabled to 
reap the advantages held out by the promoters of 
liberal education. 

In the first place, I would guard them against 
the belief that any supposed Millennium, or space 
of time, is to exist, wherein their labours, or the 
labour of others, would not be required ; and this 
precaution would not be necessary, were it not for 
the language of some well-meaning, but mistaken, 
enthusiasts, who seldom looking further thantoone 
link in the chain of causes, endeavour to persuade 
us that perfection is travelling fast towards our 
hemisphere, that labour will be entirely super- 
seded by the knowledge which is now scattered 
abroad, and the efiects of which are every day 
exhibited in new machinery and improvements. 

Let the working classes be made sensible of this 
fact, that, let improvements go on for thousands of 
years to come, still the lowest description of la- 
bour will be required, and that men must be found 
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to do iL But let them also be told the pleasing cti 
cumstance, that each has it in his own power, aided 
by the means now held out to him, to lift himself 
a peg higher in society, and procure a better sta- 
tion in life for his sons, by impressing upon their 
minds the necessity of steadily looking forward, 
and being ever ready to embrace the various op- 
portunities which offer, to increase the store of 
their minds. 

It may seem paradoxical to attempt to persuade 
men to exert themselves towards improving their ^ 
minds on one hand, and hold out to them perp 
tual labour on the other. But the paradox is e 
ly explained. It has been stated that individuals^J 
towns, counties, and nations advance in know 
ledge and information. These, by a sort of gravi- 
tating principle, lend to one centre, for the benefit 
and use of society, whence the particles are again 
distributed to the members, in the same way that 
the heart sends forth its streams of life to the body. 

A diagram could be eaisily drawn by any one, in 
which his position in society could be traced. 

In order to convey a just idea of such a diagram, 
and its application, it may be advisable to repeat 
that, by a gravitating principle, all the accumu- 
lation of wealth and knowledge, with their con- 
comitants, luxury and gratification, tend to one 
common centre. 

The nearerwe can get to that position, the easier 
will it be to increase the means of enjoyment. 
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Let us therefore place the universal good — the 
object of every man's ambition — -the grand 
desideratum of all, as a centre, around which 
a spiral, in the form of a volute, or pyrotech- 
nical wheel, of fifteen revolutions, should be 
drawn. At the extreme point the workhouse 
should be fixed. The radius from it should be 
described by the figure of a man, at the bisection 
of each revolution, to represent the head of every 
class in society. The intermediate orbicular lines 
should be filled up with the different classes, 
shaded downwards in proportion to their relative 
situations or stations in life. 

We will, therefore, place the King on the inner 
circle. 

The ministers of state on the second. 

Themembersofthe House of Peers on the third. 

The members of the House of Commons on the 
fourth. 

The heads of professions, professors of the uni- 
versities, judges, first-rate merchants, generals, 
Braham, Talma, and Kean on the fifth. 

First-class barristers, aspiring to be judges; 
colonels, looking-for the rank of general, &c. on 
the sixth. 

The seventh should contain middle-class barris- 
ters, captains, &c. 

The eighth, lieutenants, &c. 

The ninth, mechanics and others, earning more 
than 40«. a week. 
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The tenth, mechanics and others, earning 
between 20s. and 40s. 
The eleventh, those who earn less than 20*. 
The twelfth, labourers, who earn more than 

12*. 

The thirteenth, labourers, who earn less than 

12*- 

The fourteenth, paupers, having casual relief 
only. 

The fifteenth, paupers in the workhouse. 

These classes are here set down arbitrarily, and 
are merely given as a general outline ; the 
diagram may be filled by any one, according to 
his own views — ^for instance, if it be required to 
know the exact situations of Lord Liverpool, 
Mr. Canning, and Mr. Brougham, you would find 
Lord Liverpool, as prime minister, at the top of 
the second line; Mr. Canning would also be found 
on the same line, aspiring to his place. 

Again, Lord Liverpool would be placed on the 
third line, as a peer of the realm, but in an inferior 
station, endeavouring to obtain a greater share of 
the universal good by family alliances with those 
above him. 

Mr. Canning will be again seen on the fourth 
line, but here he would be on the top of the list, 
and Mr. Brougham, behind him, tripping up his 
heels at every opportunity. 

We shall lose sight of Mr. Brougham in the next 
circle, as that will be filled by the judges, &c. ; but 
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we shall find him again at the top of the sixth, 
keeping all the silk gowns in his rear, in the teeth 
of overwhelming influence, and steadily prepar- 
ing his head for a judge's wig. 

A shopkeeper, or master tradesman, would be 
placed in one of the circles between the seventh 
and the eleventh, but all must be kept moving, 
like the figures in Hobbes' representation of the 
Leviathan. 

The best informed and the most industrious will 
always, in their exertion to get forward, thrust the 
more ignorant in the rear. Now and then we 
should see ephemeral objects arise, who would be 
elevated to the inner circles, and who would dash 
themselves back to their former insignificance, 
whilst all around them prosper by their folly, and 
advance by their weakness. For example, when 
a sudden accession of wealth takes place, by what- 
ever means (the death of a friend, a prize in the 
lottery, or a fortunate marriage), we occasionally 
see the whole dissipated in a short period, — thus 
proving the truth of the maxim, " that few men are 
philosophers enough to bear prosperity." 

We have had daily specimens of it, before our 
eyes, when ships have been paid off, or regiments 
recruited. 

We have seen Jack come on shore, with a bag 
like an opossum, loaded with the hard earnings of 
two or three years. With the ambition of Alex- 
ander, he must have all the world to himself. 




Women,a fiddle,and some rum, are indispeusable 
requisites: the last fires his brain, and sets a]l 
reflection at defiance. A thousand days' hard la- 
bour, on the most dangerous element, battling bis 
country's foes, have often been spent in less than 
a week, by an individual, in the roost licentioiu 
manner possible. If money did not go fast enough, 
watches were fried, bank notes eaten between 
bread and butter, and every practice resorted lo 
for the purpose of its riddance. The paying off 
at Plymouth always gives seamen a treat which 
they cannot obtain elsewhere, that is, the glorious 
opportunity of riding in hackney coaches, or 
standing on theirroofs when going full speed, and 
of which they always avail themselves. 

Every one must have witnessed the alacrity with 
which a seaman spies a coach on such occasions ; he 
cannot resist the temptation, and when a quarter 
of a mile off, he strains his lungs with the cry of 
'* coaohee, coacheeJ" 

I once witnessed a sailor, with a string of twenty- 
five coaches behind him, moving through the 
town to the beach, being the whole number on 
the stand, all-of which he liad engaged. He was 
standing on the roof of the foremost, waving his 
hat, and seemed as much rejoiced as Napoleon is 
said to have been when the garrison of Ulm, with 
all the nobles it contained, marched out before him. 

The sailor exhibited his prowess to bis compa- 
nions, much in the way of the great Maoedonian. 




" Ob ! ye Athenians, could you believe to what dan- 
gers I have exposed myself to be praised by you. " 

If diagrams of tbe kind described were suspend- 
ed in Mechanics' Institutions, and every member 
were furnished with them, they would stir up a 
spiritof emulation, and have a mariced effect on 
society. 

The lowest and most degrading degrees of la- 
bour, and which yield the least remuneration^ 
would fall on those who occupy the extreme, ot 
outer end. There will always be thousands of 
beings at this station, working the marrow out of 
their bones for next to nothing, because they are 
unthinking and ignorant, whilst others, with a 
little acquired knowledge, obtain full value for 
what they do. 

Every step we advance, then, brings with it less 
toil and more profit; and let this conviction be 
fixed strongly upon our minds, that man, like eve- 
ry thing else in creation, cannot be stationary, he 
must either advance or recede, and if an indivi- 
dual refuses to press on, his position will be taken 
up by some other. 

Perhaps some one may still doubt that our wants 
increase with our inventions. To those let one or 
two instances be adduced. 

When we see a soldier strutting before us, with 
his fine scarlet coat, we take little or no notice of 
it, because we are used to the sight, and, it is 
probable, not one in a hundred reflect upon the 
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subject of lis production, or the bustle there is made 
in the world before it can be manufactured into a 
coat, and what a multiplicity of trades must be 
employed to effect it. 

I will just run them over, as they stand before 
me, in the author's own words. " There are the 
woolcombers and spinners, the weaver, cloth- 
worker, scourer, dyer, setter, drawer, and the 
packer, besides others that are more remote, and 
might seem foreign to it, as the mill-wright, the 
pewterer, and the chemist, which are all necessa- 
ry, as well as a great number of handicrafts, to 
have the tools, utensils, and other implements 
belonging to the trades already named: but all 
these things are done at home, and may be per- 
formed without extraordinary fatigue or danger; 
we do not reflect on the toil and hazard that are 
to be undergone abroad, the vast seas we are to go 
over, the different climates we are to endure, and 
the several nations we must be obliged to for their 
assistance. Spain alone, it is true, might furnish 
us with wool to make the finest cloth, but what 
skill and pains, what experience and ingenuity 
are required to dye it of that beautiful colour ! 
How widely are the drugs and other ingredients 
dispersed through the universe that are to meet in 
one kettle ! Alum, indeed, we have of our own, 
arffol we might have from the Rhine, and vitriol 
from Hungary ; all this is iu Europe ; but then, for 
saltpetre, in quantity, we are forced to go as far as 



the East Indies, and cochineal, (unknown to the 
ancients), wc are obliged to fetch from the remot- 
est corners of the new world. 

Whilst so many sailors are broiling in the sun, 
and sweltering with heat in the E^st and West of 
us, another set of them are freezing in the North, 
to fetch potashes from Russia. 

When we are thoroughly acquainted with all 
the variety of toil and labour, the hardships and 
calamities that must be undergone to compass the 
end I speak of, and we consider the vast risks and 
perils that are run in those voyages, and that few 
of them are ever made but at the expense not only 
of the health and welfare, but even the lives, of 
many; when we are acquainted, I say, and duly 
consider, the things T named, it is scarcely possible 
to conceive a tyrant so inhuman and void of shame, 
that, beholding things in the same light, he should 
exact such terrible services from his innocent 
slaves, and at the same time dare to own that he 
did it for no other reason than the satisfaction a 
man receives from having a garment made of 
scarlet or crimson cloth." 

But all this is done by our voluntary actions. 

Man has no tyrant holding a threat over his 
head to compel him to perform these services. 

The only tyrant he knows is custom, aided by 
his own passions, which urge him on, or we should 
not witness the many things in use, which, at their^j 
first introduction, were absolutely intolerable 



What thousands of families are maintained 1 
that which some people consider an odious cus- 
tom — that of taking snvff! What a trade is estab- 
lished from the infatuating custom of smoaking 
tobacco ! What a variety of labour is performed in 
the world, independently of that by excise and 
custom-house officers, together with the whole 
posse of the preventive service, before cineration 
resolves this weed into the more simple elements, 
or its particles fly off in a glorious cloud ! Will 
any one say that snuff and tobacco are pleasant 
and agreeable at first? No — the wish to imitate 
others, who are older or superior to ourselves, ac- 
customs us to commit violence upon our taste and 
feeling, in order to obtain the qualification of a 
in^ff'-taker or smoaker, which no consideration can 
afterwards induce us to quit.* 

Many other things might be adduced to shew 
that man, ever restless, is contriving fresh gratifi- 
cations, and that even conscience is sometimes 
easily silenced when such luxuries can be procured 

* Tobacco was first Introduced into England by Sir Waller Rftldgli, nbout 
the year 1685: be taugbt us how to Bmoke il, and It must have buen some 
coQsidetablo time aftrawBrd^ before maS, made from tobacco, was okA. 

That snatF was made use of by the anciems there can be liltle doubt, for 
one of the hisloiians, epeahing of Zeno, says, that he was indeed a person of 
great intellectuals and naturals, as it appears by the opposition made agalnal 
him by Carneades, wlio was fain in his engagemenU lo purgt hU htad teilk 
nkUe KeUebore. 

Whether this sneeie'Wort ever occasioned such an accident is Is related 
in the Jrts firariUonint does nol appear, but It Is there staled, (bat snulT 
formed a polypas in the ixsophagus. and nhicli Itilled the patient by slaiiing 
him, from inability of swallowing. 



— witness rum and sugar, from the slaves in ibe 
West Indies, the use of which creates but a short- 
lived qualm only. 

Sugar was not known, accoi-ding to Dr. 
William Douglas, to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans ; nor is it ever mentioned until the year 
1625, when Paulus ^gineta, a noted compiler of 
medical history, introduces it to be used only in 
syrups, conserves, &c. and it was not until the 
year 1659 that we have the first account of sugar- 
refiners in England.* 

Tea was not introduced into Europe until the 
early part of the sixteenth century, when the 
Dutch East India Company imported some of it. 

About the year 1666 Lord Ossery brought over 
some of it from Holland, at which time it was sold 
at 60s per lb. although it appears the beverage 
was known a few years previously, and a duty of 
eight pence a gallon levied on the liquor made 
from it, and sold in the coffee-houses. 

With respect to furs, civilization has rendered 
them objects of ornament instead of essential arti- 
cles of clothing, as they were to the Hyperborean 
savages, of whom Virgil exhibits a picture: or as 
they were to the Britons, in the days of Caesar. 
It was not until the later ages, that the fiirs of 



* Since wriling Ihc aboye, I pereeiTf thai NJgcT, qaollag from Aptvotliseus, 
asseru, Ihat oa libaniu Ihare falli a Idai of honey-dew, which ia bj' Ihe 
San congealed ioto hard sugar, and which the Inhabitant call Saeehar, froai 
which the tkdn word SoedtariMi li dCTUed. 
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beasts became a luxury. Even in tbe b^inning 
of tbe eighth century, the great Charlemagne was 
contented with the plain fur of an alter. But the 
luxury increased so fast, that in the year 13S7, 
Edward IIL enacted, that all persons who could 
not spend a hundred a year should absolutely be 
prohibited the use of this finery. 

This act of Edward's, like that of Louis XIV. 
respecting eodchesj has had the fate to be neglect- 
ed, as all such prohibitory laws must invariably be. 

These last-named articles of luxury were intro- 
duced into England about the year 1580, by Fitz 
Allen, Earl of Arundel. They were invented by 
the French, in the reign of Francis I. ; and Louis 
the XrV. made several sumptuary laws for re- 
straining the excessive richness of coaches, prohi- 
biting the use of gold, silver, &c in their embel- 
lishments. Of what value coaches have been to 
society may be gathered from the employment 
they have given, and still give, to hundreds of 
thousands, with the comfort, ease, and dispatch 
they have yielded to traveller s. 

By a recapitulation of the few arti cles that have 
been enumerated only, without attending to the 
innumerable other comforts time and the inven- 
tive talents of our ancestors have left us, we shall 
perceive to what a deplorable state of barbarism 
the absence of them would reduce us. What 
should we do without coals^ candles^ our comfort- 
able chimney corners j or the chimnies themselves? 
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What, withoxil that elegantly transparent article, 
glass, with its infinite varieties? What, without 
tea, sugar, tobacco, and snuffs or the various cloth- 
ing for our bodies, dyed with all the colours of the 
rainbow, and ornamented with furs, &c'? What 
substitute could be found for that excellent lixivi- 
um, soapj to remove the filth from our clothes and 
bodies, or even as a lather for our beards? Or, 
lastly, what would our ladies and dandies do 
without j5in* and silk stockings, or even the short 
kose^vhich Robert, son of the Conqueror, first used. 

By the law of Lycurgus it was enacted, that the 
cielings of the Spartans' houses should only be 
wrought by the axe, and their gates and doors only 
smoothed with &saw; and Plutarch relates that one 
of theirkings, Leotychides, was so little used to the 
sight of carved work, that, being entertained at 
Corinth, in a stately room, he was much surprised 
to see the timber and cieling so finely wrought, 
and asked his host whether the trees grew so In 
his country. 

Whether the advocates for the exclusive system 
of learning would have us return back to the rude 
state of the Spartans, or at what point of history 
they would stop, should be explained by publicly 
stating their reasons. 

Luxury, in the sense I use the term, is to be un- 
derstood in the same way that the toast of " the 
liberty of the Press" is taken, at public meetings. 
Therefore, when the word luxury is met with, it is 



to be interpreted as divested of licentiousness. 
A man may be luxurious without being licentious: 
the refined pleasures of Epicurus never led to the 
injury of the constitution, while the licentiousness 
of Alexander caused his death. That philosopher's 
maxim was, " abstain to enjoy," which meant that 
people should refuse to eat and drink more than 
their stomachs can bear, in order constantly to 
enjoy.* 

Lewis Cornaro must have felt the most exquisite 
sensations of pleasure from eating and drinking. 
He lived to the age of a hundred, upon sixteen 
ounces a day, including liquids and solids, and it 
is really delightful to read his life. The high 
state of feeling he describes, and the great flow of 
spirits shewn in his language, are quite exhilarat- 
ing; yet, with all his abstinence, Cornaro might 
have shewn the greatest excess of luxury, have 
built towers and pagodas, and possessed himself 
of the most expensive curiosities and delicate 
works of art to fill them ; he might have employ- 
ed thousands of artisans on equipages, clothes, ta- 
pestry, &c. without shortening one day of bis life, 
or alienating his aflections from his God. 

On the contrary, licentious persons, being u nre- 
strained by law and morality, injure themselves, 
and cause injury to their unoffending offspring. 

The Romans were so rich at one time, that they 



had above twenty thousand subjects, whose reve- 
nues were large onoagh to maintain the army of 
the rcpubhc for a whole year. 

At the death of Lncuilus, there were found in his 
wardrobe five thousand suits of clothes; and the 
fish only, in his fish-pond, sold for thirty thousand 
sesterces, or, according to Lenipriere, twenty- 
five thousand pounds sterling. 

Pompey and Cicero once wishing to take Lucul- 
ius by surprise, invited themselves to supper, 
and prevented him from giving any other order to 
his servant, than, " we sup in the Apollo to-nigkt : " 
they were astonished to see so vast and expensive 
a provision, and surprised at the expedition with 
which it was prepared. Plutarch states the ex- 
pense for an entertainment in LucuUus' hall of 
Apollo to be fifty thousand drachiuas, upwards of 
one thousand six hundred pounds sterling ; and the 
owner had but to mention what dining-room he 
would make use of to regulate the expenditure. 
But with all this luxury there was no licentiousness. 
LucuUus was a lover of learning; his greatest 
expense was in collecting books, written in elegant 
hands, and his libraries were open to all. The 
Greeks, who visited Rome, spent whole days in 
conversation ou matters of information, and his 
countrymen i-espected him so much, that they 
wanted to bury him in the Campus Martins. 

When we reflect upon the circmnstance, that the 
greatest privations which the poor endure arise 
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from their want of work, it will be readily granlei 
that the respect paid to his memory is not to b 
wondered at. By the circulation of his iramens 
wealth, he employed thousands of hands, an 
thereby placed the means of subsistence withi: 
their power. 

There have always been governors weak am 
ready enough to enact sumptuary laws, withou 
considering that every thing we see made use o 
either as an article of conveniency or luxury, i 
the produce of labour only, whether it be tb 
stately and venerable churches in which ou 
devotions are offered up, or the houses which wi 
inhabit ; the richest gold ornament, or the com 
monest iron nail ; the mantle of St. Edwarc 
or the coronation robe of George IV. ; Cardine 
Wolsey's crosier, or the horn-box of Sterne' 
poor monk ; the Lord Mayor's carriage, or 'i 
hackney coach — the value of these, and ever 
similar thing, arises solely from the wages of labou 
expended on their production. If a tax is leviei 
on their importation or manufacture, it is still i 
legitimate portion of the labour which must h> 
added to its cost, in the same way that a brewe 
or distiller charges the labour of his clerks on hi 
beer or gin ; the taxes being, or ought to be 
only to pay the ministers, i^c. who are the clerk 
and foremen of the great national manufactory ii 
which every article is made. 

Plato would not have persons of the best qualit; 



spend more than a mina, or ten crowns, at their 
marriage invitations, nor bring together more 
than ten of their relations on such occasions. 

Zaleucusj the Locrian legislator, among other 
laws enacted, that no woman should go attended 
with more than one maid in the street, unless she 
were drunk ; that they should not wear gold, or 
embroidered ornaments, but when they purposed 
to be common strumpets ; and as for men, that they 
should not wear rings, or garments approaching 
to Milesium richness. He was so austere, that 
having made a law to punish adultery with the loss 
of both eyes, and having found his own son guilty 
of the crime, he commanded one of his own eyes, 
and one of his son's, to be put out, rather than 
violate his own institutions. 

Henry 1. abolished wigs, long hair, and locks, 
as eflectnally as William Pitt did the use of pow- 
der by levying his tax on it. 

Edward IV. enacted that no person, under the 
condition of a lord, should wear a mantle or gown, 
unless it were of such length that, being upright, 
it should cover certain parts of his body. 

Henry VIII. on the contrary, prohibited the use 
of long doublets. 

Henry IV. proclaimed, that no man should 
have his shoes broader at the toes than six 
inches. Subsequently fashion has rendered shoes 
tolerable, with long peaks turned up into a classic 
scroll, like the ornamental volutes to the pillars 




of the three orders of architecture, but 
scientific taste was also suppressed by law. 

Political writers have always been divided in 
opinion with regard to the utility of sumptuary 
laws, and it has been observed no laws were worse 
executed. 

Isocrates, the celebrated orator of Athens, says, 
"keep a strict eye over the fortunes of private 
men; believe the prodigal to spend out of your 
stock, and the good husband to increase your 
wealth. For all the substance of the people is the 
domestic treasure of the prince." 

TuUy says, "'tis no great commendation in a 
prince to be accounted frugal;" another adds, 
"for the manners of the whole state arc drawo 
and expressed from the pattern of the prince." 

Machiavel, speaking of the sumptuary laws of 
Lycurgus, one of which has been quoted, gives it as 
his opinion they were inexpedient, and advances, 
as an argument, that Rome became greater than 
Athens and Sparta, not on account of her advanta- 
geous situation or benign climate, but by pursuing 
a maxim opposed to that of the founder of the 
Spartan commonwealth. They tempted foreign- 
ers to Rome to traffic, or introduce any new kind 
of manufacture ; suffered them to marry, and per- 
mitted the iree use of their acquirements, by 
which means they were enabled to maintain a 
much larger standing army. 

The sage Mentor tells his pupil Telemachus, 
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"that the other most incurable evil iu a state, 
is luxury. As too great authority poisons kings, 
so does luxury a whole nation": but Montaigne 
says, "the manner in which our laws endeavoiit 
to regulate the vain and foolish extravagance in 
our clothes and eating, seems to be contrary to the 
intention of it ;" and adds, " suppose that none but 
princes were allowed to eat turbot, or wear rich 
velvet and gold lace, and the people prohibited 
the use of them, what would it be but to bring 
these things into credit, and make every body 
desirous of having them?" 

Augustus, wishing to restrain the Roman luxury, 
established the sumptuary laws, and that, de 
maritaiidis ordinibus, which obliged the Romans 
to marry; but Tacitus observes, "if he could not 
oblige them to conform to the latter, it was 
because the former was not severe enough." 

Hence we can perceive, with all these different 
sentiments (and such have always prevailed), what 
a difficulty there must have been in enforcing 
the laws : and it was reserved to England's more 
enh'ghtened senators, in the reign of James T. to 
repeal the whole of the sumptuary laws, except 
those on diet. The statutes for the preservation 
of fish, and their spawn, will, perhaps, always be 
necessary. 

Having now gone through enough of those 
prohibitory measures, which have been from time 
to time adopted, to shew the uncertainty of their 



operation, from the opinions expressed by variousJ 
writers, it may be satisfactory to adduce some facts, 
to prove iii what way money or capital is dissipat- 
ed by the very means taken to avert it. 

If people would always carry in their minds 
that money, or capital of whatever nature or kind, 
is but so much accumulated labour, sumptuary 
laws would never be recommended ; nor would the 
fears of what may happen from the instruction of 
workmen exist, because luxury is one of the 
natural outlets by which the current of labour 
is kept in motion. Labour would become a 
stagnant pool, were it not for the outlets caused 
by war, luxm-y , and food ; but the absolute quantity 
required of the last, for man's real wants, would 
not employ one-fiftieth part of our population, if 
the estimate be correct, that only one in fifteen is 
a real producer of wealth. 

Perhaps some standard might be erected of the 
average pay of agricultursil labourers, — suppose 
one shilling a day ; and, then, instead of saying the 
king spent one hundred pounds, the courtier five 
pounds, and Mr. Toms one, we should say the 
prince expended w» thousnad days' labour, the 
courtier one hundred, and Mr. Toms twenty; 
each of whom have placed bank -Bouchers in the 
hands of the public, in order that the workmen 
may replace the stock of labour thus expended. 

The Venetians appear to have been acquainted 
with the practical efiects of the proposition here _ 
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laid down, that sumptuary laws were unnecessary, 
and that the amassing of wealth (say labour) 
would be ultimately injurious, for they passed a 
law to have no treasure in the commonwealth, 
because it should not be a bait to draw their 
neighbours to make war upon them, or their 
governors to ruin them by the excess on hand, as 
Nero, Caligula, and others of different countries 
had done. Elxperience taught them, that to spend 
their labour, as produced, was beneficial, but to 
hoard il was baneful to them as a nation, however 
it might temporarily assist individuals. 

Thus, when Tiberius made use of the expres- 
sion, " a good shepherd must shear, not slay his 
sheep," and passed sumptuary laws to restrain 
luxury, the Romans little dreamed that this shear- 
ing, or, in other words, amassing their labour into 
a heap, would be such a curse to them as it after- 
wards turned out, when his successor, Caligula, 
took possession of the immense treasure. Caligula 
found at his death sixty-seven millions and five 
hundred thousand crowns. 

To calculate this large sum, after the proportion 
of one million two hundred and forty thousand 
crowns, which made thirty-two mule-loads, (as 
Du Bellay says) which were sent to Fontarabia, in 
the year 1 529, for the ransom of king Francis, it wiU 
be found that the 67 millions of Caligula amount- 
ed to one thousand eight hundred mule-loads : 
yet did this monster spend all in one year. How was 
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it possible? it will be asked* ^^ He would cause to 
be made baths in waters of very precious scents ; 
he would make prodigal banquetSj wherein he 
would serve excellent pesurls, and other precious 
stones, which he would cause to be liquified and 
dissolved, as they might be drunk/' 

Again, '^ he caused ships to be made of Liburnian 
cedars, whose sterns were all covered with pearls, 
and within them were built baths, galleries, halls, 
and orchards ; and there, sitting amongst dancers 
and players of instruments, be caused himself to be 
carried about the coasts of Campania. These, 
with sundry other things, such as building houses 
op the sea, where men said it was the deepest, 
removing rocks and mountains, reduced him talhe 
necessity of levying taxes on the gains oi hs^vlota 
and players, and oppressing his subjects in every 
possible way." 

The emperor Nero having discovered treasures 
in the temples, took them by force ; he always ap- 
parelled himself with exceedingly rich and preci- 
ous habits, yet he never put on a garment twice j^he 
playj^d away great sums of money at once; he 
fished always with golden .pjets, the ends whereof 
wefe knit with purple and scarlet; he pever weqt 
abroad with less than a thousand litters, diawn l^y 
iftnles, yrbose shoes were all of silver ; all the pcmJen 
teers wej-e gallantly and costly apparelled : SabiQa 
Poppea, bis wife, caused the co^aches wherein, sljie 
rode, to be drawn with cords of gojd, ajad j^\ 
other furniture for her mules of the same metal. 
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Whenever she went alwoad, there waited upon 
her five hundred she-asses which gave milk, and 
that milk was drawn out every day, to make baths 
lor her to bathe in. By these means, as Suetonius 
reports, they brought upon themselves the hatred 
of all the world, and came to a miserable end. 

He met hia doom. 
And slept wilh commoo dnst ; with common dust ! 
The hnog'htiest of the Ccegars lyas but gTtat, 
As be excell'd his fellow meo in all 
That mig'ht "become a man;" and many filPd 
The eastern and the western throne, who sank 
In Tic3 as far below the vulgar herd. 
And of those too the vilest of ths; vile. 
As gTovTing, sordid, moDStroue lusts could sink 
The noble form and noble mind of man. 

CARHinQTON*S BANKS OF TAHAR. 

A tyrant seldom life doth end 

But by the sword, which God doth send. 

JUVENAL. 

Thus it will bo perceived, that the means takes 
to avert the dissipation of money or capital are not 
effective, as in the cases of Caligula and Nero; on 
the contrary, had the capital or labour been ex- 
peaded as produced, instead of being hoarded by 
the predecessors of these meo, perhaps the world 
would never have experienced their abominable 
tyranny : although it will ever remain a question, 
whether the mere spending of the vast stores 
that came into their possession was an evil, bad 
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it not been accompanied with cruelties and. 
murder. 

Perhaps we may always rest assured with this 
conviction, that when we see a miser raking toge- 
ther a countless hoard, and rapaciously grasping at 
more, to satisfy his depraved appetite; or when the 
coffers of a treasury shall be filled by legislative en- 
actments or sumptuary laws, that the vultures are 
near, and that it must be expended again as surely 
as the waters evaporated by the Sun's heat shall 
be returned to us in the shape of rain. 

When Marcus Crassus, a Roman citizen, worth an 
annual revenue of three hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns, obtained a commission to make war upon 
the Parthians, it was with the design of increasing 
his immense wealth by pillaging Jerusalem on his 
route. In this he succeeded, and not only robbed 
the temple of the sacred vessels, but carried away 
the treasure of the widows and orphans, amounting 
to five millions of crowns, with which he marched 
into Parthia. Here the ever-circulating principles 
of justice and retribution attacked him in the 
person of Surena. This general defeated and 
carried him to Herodes his master, who poured 
melted gold down his throat, in mockery of his 
avarice, and distributed the accumulated labour of 
years to be expended amongst the Parthians. 

Hundreds of instances might be cited to shew 
how short-sighted those are who amass large 
sums, to contribute to the happiness of the sons 




and daughters they leave behind them. The 
rich heiress (Miss L.) who a few years since was 
united to W — , is a striking example; not only 
were the vast accumulations of a long minority 
soon swept off, but not one stone was left on 
another to attract the finger of the stranger to the 
once celebrated house. 

Political economists lament that the working 
classes should be compelled to labour so much, and 
have endeavoured to prove " that the real pro- 
ducer works one day for himself, and fourteen for 
the public, twelve-fifteenths of which go to the 
rich, and two-fifteenths to the paupers," and from 
this proposition deduce, " that the wages of labour 
mightbe increased eight-fold, without diminishing 
the wealth of the unemployed classes of society." 

As there seems to be much plausibility mixed 
up with this theory, from the implied correctness 
of the division of society into fifteen parts, and 
considerable absurdity in supposing that the pro- 
ducers could be paid tweiUy shillings for every 
half-crown which they now obtain for their 
labour, without taking it from the unemployed 
classes, as they are called, it may not be amiss to 
attempt its refutation. 

First, the writers say, "It is known that those 
of the working classes, who are now in employ, do 
not obtain more than nine months labour in a year, 
upon an average : about four-fifteenths of their 
productive labour is therefore unemployed." 
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TliSs anertion admits of considerable donbt. 
What ! the whole of f he workmen of England out 
of work one week in every month. Bui, as it is 
stated, let it stand. 

SeeondiT, they grieTC that the working clas- 
ses are made to produce not only all the wealth 
that is consumed by the paupers, but they are 
compelled to work for the production of every 
thing whi<A is consumed by the other twelve parts 
of society. 

Thirdly, they recommend the workmen to 
combine together, for the especial purpose of 
concentrating their interests, their labour, their 
productive power, which, when done, will pro- 
duce a melioration in their condition of life. 
That by this compact, union, or concentration of 
interests, " the working classes will be rendered 
vastly superior to what they are now ; indeed, so 
superior as to be equivalent to an advance of 
wages, in the proportion of half-a-crown to twenty 
shillings." 

Now mark the relief which is to be afforded 
to the men they so much commiserate. They 
are to work the three months which they do not at 
present work, which will give them four-fifteenths 
of the actual produce of the country. They are 
to take two-fifteenths, at present made use of by the 
paupers; or, in other words, the paupers must be 
made to produce that quantity of labour which is 
now consumed by them in articles of food and 
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clothing. Lastly, they are tosuspend tfaeavocalions 
of all small master-tradesmen, small shop-keep- 
ers, &c. in twder to render them productive agents 
instead of unproductive consumers. These, add- 
ed together, will make eight times the ws^es 
received. 

Is it possible to look at these propositions with- 
out smiling ? The workmen, whom they say ^^socie- 
ty is now guilty of great and crying injustice to- 
wards,^' must be made to work three months more 
every year, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
three hoars longer every day ; and the small shop- 
keeperand small master tradesman must be turned 
out of business, that their occupations and trades 
may be carried on by large companies, who, by 
uniting many trades in one, will be enabled to 
increase the productive power. 

I much question the fact, if two-fifteenths of the 
labour now expended by the paupers could be 
produced by them, if every means were taken to 
make their labour productive. 

1 will take the paupers of this parish as my data. 

By a return, which was obtained in May for 
another piu^se, and which I have before me, it 
appears 

Men Women CliililKn 

There were In the worlthouse 65 180 1 09 

On the oul-pay liata of the commissi on ere ! 14 473 365 

Overseers' fluctuating' casualties 250 familtet). 
These together form about one-nineteenth part 
of our population, taking it at thirty-six thousand. 



These particulars are not brought forward ' 
contest the statement, " that the paupers consume 
two-fifteenths of the labourj" but what I want to 
prove is, that two-fifteenths of the productive 
labour could not be had out of the paupers under 
the best system imaginable. 

In the first, place, it must strike every one that 
the workhouse is a receptacle for all the idioticj 
paralytic, cripples, and those unfortunates troubled 
with fits. Relatives are always sure to throw these 
as burthens on the parish, if possible, as may be 
guessed from the circumstance of there being 
twenty-five persons, or one-fourteenth part of the 
inmates of the workhouse, in various stages of 
insanity. 

Secondly, the workhouse is the refuge of the 
aged, and destitute orphans; consequently but 
little labour could be expected from either of these 
classes, more particularly as the children are 
regularly bound out at the early age of nine years. 

With this view of the case, most assuredly two- 
fifteenths of the productive labour could not be 
obtained from the paupers ; indeed I am convinced 
that not one-fifteenth part could be had from them, 
when it is considered how small the proportion of 
men relieved is to that of women and children. 
Out of the numbers generally in the workhouse a 
spell, or second set, cannot be mustered, capable 
of conveying a corpse to the parish church. 

Much good might be done, and an immense 
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saving effected, if workhouses were large enough 
to contain all who apply for relief. 

If assistance must be granted to others, besides 
orphans, the afflicted, and the aged, of which ther& 
can be little doubt, (notwithstanding Mr, Scarlet'*, J 
opinion) let the applicants be properly taken carft j 
of. The permission to suffer paupers to work 
whilst receiving relief, must always increase the 
demand on the rates by thus throwing labour in a J 
cheaper form on society, to the injury of the! 
classes the first remove from pauperism. 

Abstractedly considered, it may be lamentable-'l 
to witness men around us working from morn to ' 
night, and " from night to dewy morn," for the 
small pittance they i-eceive; it may touch our 
sensibility when we occasionally see miserable , 
emaciated beings, clothed in rags, and covers 
with filth, after a day's rain, loading a scavenger's 
cart, orintheopeningof a common sewer, cleaning 
out the coUected soil and ordure. Yet we must 
have scavengers and night-men. It may harrow 
up our feelings to hear of ships foundering by 
hurricanes, or burning, and blowing up by acci- 
dents ; we may imagine the sufferings of the crew, i 
and sympathise with the widows and orphans they ' 
leave behind ; but seamen are indispensably 
necessary. 

When Dr.Birkbeck, in a lecture at the opening of 
the Mechanics' Theatre of Arts, ridiculed the mode 
of removing coals from the colliers to the shore, by 



^four gKeating fools dangtin^ at one end ofa% 
and a basket ofcoaU at the olJter — immortai i 
eovnierpoising a coal-basket'* it was with the view 
to point ou? that intermediate machinery might 
be beneficially introduced for that purpose. Dr. 
Bfrkbeck knows that if the labour of coal-heavers 
be superseded to-morrow, some other must be 
found for them, or they would reduce the value of 
all labour in and throughout the metropolis. 

But to put this in a clear point of view, let us 
suppose that by the machinery introduced in the art 
and mystery of coal-heaving, a saving of labour 
could be etfected, of three thousand pounds per 
annum. Again, suppose these three thousand 
pounds to go into the pockets of three thousand 
persons in the lower stations of life, on the quan- 
tity of coals purchased by them. Finding them- 
selves richer by a pound each, they are tempted 
to lay it out in Wellington blue silk spencers, 
which had just become fashionable to the classes of 
society immediately above them : the consequence 
would be, the pride of the higher classes would 
take the alarm, their spencers would be set aside, 
or sold to the Jews for one-third price, because 
they were common^ and a new shawl must be 
purchased to relieve themselves from the awkward 
dilemma of being taken for what they arc not. 

Thus, by degrees, are the inventive powers of 
man brought into action to procure Iresh novelties, 
in the production of which the coal-heaver is ca^ 
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ed upon again to bear his part ; and whether his 
weight be dangled at the end of a rope, or the lover 
of his arm be exerted to shovel coals into the grate 
of a steam-engine, matters not, but work he must, 
and in the same station of life, until knowledge 
and experience shall teach him to tread on the 
heels of the man immediately before him, and 
emulation shall bid him jostle himself a step higher. 

The experience which history furnishes us of 
past ages, and our own observations on the un- 
controlable passions of men, will lead us to this 
conclusion, that no general plan can be proposed 
for the working classes to extricate themselves, as 
a body, from the curse (if curse it be) of procuring 
their livelihood by the sweat of their brows j 
although much may be done by individuals for 
themselves, by exertion, and a right application, 
of their mental powers. To this last point my 
address has tended from the first, and to that let it^ 
still tend. 

To shew the utter hopelessness of expecting a 
union of all interests, the following differences of 
opinion are introduced, from which it will appear 
that no opinion has been too absurd, or no theory 
too extravagant, for the faith of intelligent man. 

The variety and contradiction discoverable in 
the manners and institutions of the most famous 
people on record, may be compared to the descrip- 
tion Tacitus gives of an army composed of various 
natipns — "Their language, their manners, their' 
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desires, taj$ he, are different, and while some will 
have one thing lawful, and some the coati^^, 
^X^ODgA them all nothing can escape as unlawfiiL" 

Aristotle reports that it was the custom of sopae 
savage oatioos, on the coofiues of f^ontus, in Asia 
IWtipor, to borrpw one another^s children to, furni^ 
out their feasts. 

The Chinese, froni ^1 accounts, ace cruel to their 
cbildreq, and covetous i^ the extreme ; they have 
three ways of disposing of their children — tbp 
accouchcrs plunge them into basons of hot-water, 
Uirpw tjiem into the rivers, or expose tl^e^i in tji^ 
streets. 

^usebiua mfOtioQs the pollution ^i^mot^e:r$ 
apd sisters, in Persia, which the influence of the 
Gospel has since corrected. 

Socian hands it down that the 3cythiems V^w 
dered children, and ate huinan flesh, ujider p^ 
pretence of religion. 

The Massagetse, a people of Scythia, and the, 
perbices, a people pf Caucasus, used to kill 
t|heir relations when they grew old, aijd vi\a.de a,p, 
entertainment with their bodies. The Tibare.^^, 
in Cappadociaj threw t^ieir ancient pe.rson$ i|ov^ 
precipices. 

■ iTie Hyroanians, cas* out their deaul V> the 
birds, and the Caspianst to the dogs, to he 
devoured. 

The same, autbpr state?, that it wfis. a, 1^^ ^Toaopg 
a people of ^bW) the Getuliai^, («ow ^a]^ 
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Bildul^H'd) "that the wombn might ttffer their 
bodies to Sttangers, arid that their husbands Should 
not, on that accotint, accuse them of aduUerJ". 
Whereas, on the cotitrary, the Arabians punish- 
ed adultet-y *ith dfeath, and if only suspected, 
inflit^ed some lesser punishment. In Babylod, ' 
yoUng females were consecrated to the Temple ck | 
Venus. Voltaire dodbts it, biit Herodotds, aii [ 
ocular witness, and Strabo, confirm the accourit ifr | 
this custom. 

Plato, in ordfer to keep up a race of ■watrioi^, I 
proposed, that at a public fete given fot that 
especial purpose, the assembled chiefs should have ^ 
their names put into one urzl, and the names of thfc \ 
young ladies present in another, that as they werfe 
again drawn out the parties should be married fot I 
a few days only, when they should be at liberty to I 
sep&rtrte. When the children *ere born froiri this ] 
ephemeral union, they should be bred up togfethet ] 
at the expense of the republic, the mothefs suckling 
them indiscriminately. 

Solon niade a la"W permitting a b^bth^r to 
marry the daughter of his father, but tio't th^ bf 
bis mother. 

In Farthia and Armenia it WaS ehiffitecl, i^H 
no mah ^hiJiiM be a(*Cugeti foi^ killing his -vHfk or 
children, or bis unmiirried brother or sister. 

Among the AlrJans petty robberies 'ii'ere piinish- 
ed with stoning; among tlie Bsiitrians only wHh 
the ignominy Of being ptiblicly deflled with spittle. 
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The Chinese, according to the account in Lord 
Macartney's embassy, poison the pigs sold to 
strangers in hopes of having the dead carcases. 

The wise men of Greece were degraded enough 
to court the love of boys ; and, to the shame of the 
present age be it spoken, in the school editions 
of Virgil, a book placed before our youth as a 
model of perfection, are to be found passages 
which must bring a blush into the faces of the 
masters to construe them. The second eclogue 
begins thus, " Formosam pastor Corydon ardebat 
Alexin, " • 

The sceptic, Sextus Empericus, relates, that the 
Persians contracted marriages with their mothers, 
and the Egyptians with their sisters ; the former 
of which Zeno maintained to be agreeably to 
reason. 

Chrysippus permitted a father to have children 
by his daughter, a mother by her son, and a 
brother by his sister. 

Plato allowed a communion of wives. 

The daughters of Lot made him drunk to lie 
with him. 

Solon passed a law to allow parents to put their 
children to death. 

The Romans rewarded the gladiators who 
murdered and came off victorious. 

The Spartans punished thieves, not for stealing, 
but for being caught. 

• " The shepherd Corydon burn'iJ for fair Alexis." 
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Tully reports that the Egyptians would sooner 

be cut to pieces themselves than hurt a serpent, 
an asp, a cat, dog, or crocodile. 

The late reports to the Hoase of Commons 
give such particulars of the burning of the wi- 
dows of Hindoos as make one shudder ; and 
Darius, as Herodotus reports, willing to try the 
experiment, asked some Greeks in his army what 
sum he should give them to feed on the bodies 
of their deceased parents, after the manner of the 
Indians. Upon their refusal to comply on any 
consideration, be asked some of the Indians what 
they would take to burn their deceased parents 
after the manner of the Greeks, and not to eat 
them. But they set up a general cry, desiring 
the king to have better thoughts of them. 

Herrara speaks of great markets in China fur- 
nished wholly with human flesh, for the better 
sorts of people ; and Marcus Paulus writes the like 
as being common in his time, in the kingdoms of 
Concha, towards Quinsay, and the island of 
Zapendit. 

The Peruvians, when first discovered, used to 
draw from the frontal vein, or from the nose of a 
child, a certain portion of blood, which being mix- 
ed with flour, was made into cakes, and distributed 
to all the subjects of the empire on a certain an- 
nual solemnity. 

This recital of opinions and practices so totally 
at variance with each other, and so degrading to 



the human chtttabter in out* estimation, ttiay 
appear tedious. But 1 hare undertaken to she^ 
that no union of intet'ests can take place with tb^ 
whole mass of people, so as to fextricate the 
working classes from thieirpresentembftrrasstneiits, 
and the utter hopelessness of such an expectation. 

In this attempt it will be necessary to proVfe, 
first, that man, in a coUective sense, is an iBv^r- 
cbanging and fickle being, subject to various pas- 
sions, wbieb act indirect opposition to dile anbtheh; 

Secondly, that every thing ih creatidn, eitH^f of 
matter or mind, difiers one from the other. 

And thirdly, that by analogy the inferfelicfe irirfy 
be fairly drawn, that for the wise piirptiseS of Pro- 
vidence no concentration of either can pelrfta- 
nently take place, but that all must be stfperldr, bt 
subordinate, to one another. 

After what has been already stated, very litHB 
more will be required to shew that itlah is ever- 
changing, and subject to passions Opi^Osed to k&ch 
other. 

The Bible furnishes the striking fact, that the 
flrtt two brothers the earth bore should difier and 
fight. 

That the law-givets ftbta Moses to Sarfitifel, 
and the kings from Saul to the days of Zedeklah, 
when Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusaletd, wet-e kctii- 
ated by different motives. 

That the wisest laws and best institutions (it one 
^ere repealed and overturned by another. 



So fac \s i\ out of (he power of m^n to make any 
}aw3 or ceguIfitJoDS that shall be consonant to the 
wishes of all the subjects, that even Moses was 
obliged tq put a great number of men to death 
who opposed hitn out of envy. "Thus saith thg 
\jOt^ (jg^ of Israel, Put every man his sword by bis 
side, an^ go in and out from gate to gate through- 
out the camp, and slay every man his brother, and 
every man his companion, and every man hi^ 
neighbour. And the children of Levi did accord- 
ing to the word of Moses : and there fell of the 
people that day about three thousand men." 

If \v.e trace history still further down to th9 
seven kings of Rome, or to the twelve Csesars, th?L 
same thing is to be observed ; whatever passiofl 
predominated, the gratification of it va/s attempt- 
ed at the risk of life, the shame of tl^e world, an^.l 
qf heaven's vengeance. 

The history of the church, in all ages, has beeji 
stained with the ferocious passions of men ; and 
thus, lyhiJst human ingenuity j^nd invention have 
been strained to their utmost limit, to find adequate 
punishment for the assertion of opiniqns on on^ 
side, they feave been equally in request by Ih^ ad- 
vocate?, of the sufferers on the pther. 

Nothing w^ seen ift the east but pvopcriptiojo^j 
massacres, fury, and rage. A bishop, who was p^c- 
secut^ for Nostorifinism, says, " 1 pass by in silence 
the cj^t^ins, dungeons^ confisci^tions, the ^qte? of iii- 
Eainy, those Is^en^blp, ma^^res,the hqinou^ess 
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of which is such that even they who have had 
the misfortune to be eye-witnesses thereof do with 
pain believe them to be true : all these tragedies 
too are acted by bishops, amongst whom a down- 
right impudence passes for courage; they call 
their cruelty zeal, and their knavery is honoured 
with the names of wisdom." Procopius says, 
^^ Justinian thought it no murder to condemn to 
death such as professed a different religion to his 
own/' 

Every sect has had its persecutors, and every 
sect has been persecuted, which of itself is suf- 
ficient to convince us of our mutability, and it 
ought to go far to satisfy our minds that no union 
of interests can take place. 

Pliny gives Theseus, the Grecian, the honour 
of first making use of leagues and compacts in 
Greece; but in whatever country leagues have 
been entered into, the interests of men have soon 
destroyed them. 

One of the most famous confederacies was the 
Achsen league, which continued formidable up- 
wards of one hundred and thirty years. It was at 
last destroyed^ in one year, by the Romans. 

The Lacedemonians are said to have made a 
peace for fifty years, but went to war in six years 
afterwards. 

The dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, Bretagne, 
and Gascony, fi*equently used to combine against 
the kings of France, and side with foreigners; hut 



backed as Ihey were by casual interests, perma- 
nency was not to be found. 

In order to elucidate the second proposition, viz. 
that every thing in creation, either of matter or 
mind, differs from each other, I shall attempt lo 
show that a chain of connexion runs through 
creation, each link of which varies, and is perfectly 
distinct, although the shades of discrimination are 
not all perceptible to our senses. 

Very few examples will be necessary to be 
introduced for the purpose of connecting the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. I have 
therefore selected those which are most interesting 
in ascienlificview,or amusing in theirdescription: 
— the amianthus, polypus, cochineal, bat, flying- 
fish, and mermaid, all of which have caused 
various opinions to be asserted respecting them, 
and not two men agreeing in all particulars when 
estimating their properties. 

Linneus' definition of the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms is, "that stones grow, vege- 
tables grow and live ; and animals grow, live, and 
feel." But notwithstanding this seemingly plain 
rule, the lines are so faint and evanescent, that 
of some productions it is impossible to say to which 
of the kingdoms they belong. ' 

The amianthus is generally reckoned among 
stones; but Dr. Plott judges It to be a middle 
substance between earth and stone. Besides this 
difficulty, this mineral, as it is now called, has so 



much of a vegetable quality that it is named the 
mountain-flax. Its properties are peculiar. By 
the industry of mankind it is employed in divers 
manufactures, chiefly cloth and paper. The manu- 
fecture of it is difficult enough, but the best way is 
to mix it with a small quantity of flax, and as the 
amianthus is incombustible, by exposing it to the 
fire the flax burns out, and leaves the dotli pure 
and white. 

Pliny says be himself saw napkins of it, which 
being taken foul from the table after a feast, were 
thrown into the fire, and by that means were better 
scoured than if they had been washed in water. 

A handkerchief of it was presented to the Royal 
Society, which has been twiuc tried, and in both 
experiments resisted fire. 

Baptiste Porta assures us, that in his time the 
spinning of amianthus was known to every body 
at Venice. 

In the rich and luxurious times of the Roman 
empire this incombustible cloth was purchased at 
an enonnous price, for the purpose of wrapping up 
the bodies of the dead previously to their being 
laid on the funeral pile, that the ashes of the corpse 
might not be mixed with the wood. In 1702, at 
Porta Nsevia, near Rome, a funeral urn was 
discovered, in which there were calcined bones, 
and ashes, inclosed in a cloth of amianthus. 

This interesting relict was deposited in the 
Vatican library by easier of Clement XI. 
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According to accounts in the Pkilosophieal 
Transactions, the princes of Tartary still use it 
in burning their dead. Its value, in the countries 
where it is most ccHnmon, is thirty-six pounds 
thirteen shillings and four-pence for a piece tweit" 
ty-three inches and three quEirterg long, which is 
called a china cover. 

Cochineal divided the learned worid Cor a coHr 
siderable time, as to whether it wai a v^et^Ie 
or an animal substance ; depositions were taken in 
form by persons on the spot, and printed, before 
the question was settled. It is now acknowledged 
to be an insect living upon the opuntia, or 
Indian fig, and passes a great part of its life fixed 
to the vegetable body on which it feeds, without 
change, or ever appearing in any other state. The 
value of cochineal, as a drug for dying the bright 
colours of scarlet and crimson, is well known. 
No duty is ever charged upon its importation, 
and every effort has been made to extract its 
colouring particles, and to take advantage trf their 
application. 

A curious instance of thisoccurs in the ailk trade. 
A pound of silk, containing eight score threads to 
the ounce, each thread T3 yards long, will reach to 
the length of between 104 and 105 mites ; now, a 
a pound of this silk dyed scarlet, does not receive 
above a drachm additional weight, so that a dractuu 
of the colouringinaHer of thecoeltinealis actually 
extended through more tban ItiO miles in length, 
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and yet this minute quantity is sufficient 1 
an intense colour to the silk with which it is com- 
bined. 

The above is a remarkable instance of the 
divisibility of matter, and also coiToborates the 
opinion expressed of the value of the material. 

Mr. Monteith, whose manufactory in Scotland 
is now so justly celebrated, has brought the dying 
of scarlet cottons to such perfectiouj that the colour 
excels every thing before produced. The conse- 
quence has been, that his Bandannas are exported 
to every part of the globe. 

It may be out of place, but the importance of the 
subject compels this notice, — that of all the arts, 
none claims more attention than that of dying. 

The French are said to excel us, which of itself 
should prompt us to improve in this most profit- 
able theory of light and colours. 

It is a part of chemistry that pays better than 
any other. With respect to the theory of dying, 
it is to be observed that all the materials, which of 
themselves give colour, are either red, yellow, or 
blue, so that out of them, and the primitive funda- 
mental colour white, all that great variety which 
we see in dyed stuflfs arises. 

What is wanted, then, is to increase the mor- 
dants and the colouring substances, and to fix 
the colours we possess. 

It is stated that the greatest naturalist, without 
the mechanical knowledge of dying, would be 




amazed to see a skain of white cotton, and another 
of white wool, plunged tigether in scarlet dye — the 
skain of cotton would come out of the liquor as 
white as when it went in, while the wool comes 
out tinged with a fine fiery colour. 

Another fact is, that by washing out the gimis 
from silk a pound loses four ounces, and that the 
same scoured silk, now reduced to twelve ounces, 
may be raised to any weight up to thirty ounces, 
if it be dyed black. 

This accounts for black sewing silks being sold 
at a difference of ten or twelve shilliogs per lb. 
and black broad silks, of the same weight, at a 
difference of sixpence or a shilling per yard. 

The polypus is classed in the animal kingdom, 
although it was formerly considered as a vegetable, 
or sea-plant. The multiplying power of this insect is 
astonishing, for if a polypus be slit into six or seven 
parts, it becomes a hydra, with six or seven heads. 

Tf again divided we shall have fourteen heads. 

The hydra fusca furnishes us with another 
prodigy, to which there is nothing similar in 
animal or vegetable life. It may be turned 
inside-out like a glove, and notwithstanding the 
improbability of the circumstance, it lives and 
acts as before. 

These descriptions tend to convince us of the 
imperfections of our ideas of animal life, and the 
uncertainty of drawing a line of distinction. 

The bat is placed by naturalists in the class 




of mamilla. This singular genus brings forth 
two young at a time, which are suckled at the 
breast; but it has the power of flying, and there- 
fore connects the birds with the beasts. The bat 
is so dexterous a bleeder as to insinuate its tongue 
into a vein' without being perceivedj and then 
sock the blood until it is satiated. 

PeAaps it is from this dexterity that one of the 
species, which inhabits Guinea and Madagascar, 
has been named the vampire. 

The vampires are imaginary demons which, it 
is pretended, suck the blood of persons during the 
night, and thereby destroy them. 

Those who were killed by vampires were said 
to became vampires themselves. The way to 
destroy them, was to drive a stake through their 
bodies (at which time they would give a horrid 
groan), then bum them. 

This species of superstition occasioned, some 
years ago, great disturbances in Hungary and 
other places. 

The orang-outang is the next remove from man, 
and appears only to want the use of speech ; for M r. 
Buffon relates that he had seen this animal offer 
his hand to those who came to see him, and walk 
with them as if he had been one of the company; 
that he had seen him sitat table, unfold his napkin, 
wipe his lips, make use of his knife and fork, pour 
out his drink in a glass, take a cup and saucer, put 
iajtugar, pour out the tea, and stir it in order to let 




it cool; and that be haa done this, uot at the com- 
maod of his master, but often without bidding. 
It is said that Alexander met a large troop when 
in India, and prepared to give battle to them, 
and that Hanno attacked a large body of them in 
an island on the coaat of Africa. The skins of 
three of the females were deposited by him in the 
temple of Juno, where they were found by the 
Romans, at the taking of Carthage. 

The exocettBS, or flying-fish, connects the birds 
of the air with the fish of the sea: when pursued 
in the water it raises itself in the air, and flies a 
considerable distance : it is a fish that seems to 
lead a most miserable life : in its own element it 
is perpetually harrassed by fish of prey ; if it 
endeavours to avoid them by having recourse to 
tjie air, it meets its fate, or is foi'ced again into the 
water by gulls and other birds. Whole shoals of 
them fall aboard ships in warm climates. 

The mermaid has been represented as a most 
curious animal, betwixt the human being and a 
fish ; but considerable doubts have been thrown on 
its existence, although asserted and supported by 
many authorities. The accounts which appear to 
have obtained most credit are the following. In 
1187, Larry infiarms us one was taken on the 
coast <^ Suffolk, and kept by the governor six 
months. In 1560, some fishermen, near the isle of 
Manar, on the coast of Ceylon, caught seven, 
which circumslaaoe was attested by some Jeauits, 
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gratification. The whole of the twelfth book of 
Homer's Odyssey is taken up with the dangerous 
passage of Ulysses, by the streight of Scylla and 
Charybdis, and the method he took to withstand 
the temptations of the sirens. 

An idea has just struck me, that in all the repre- 
sentations of Eve and the serpent, the latter is 
always described of the most odious shape and 
colours, even in the plates which accompany 
Paradise Lost. This is such a libel upon the female 
taste, that steps ought to be taken to refute the 
calumny conveyed therein. Milton says, 

^* So spake the enemy of mankind^ inclosed 
In serpent^ inmate bad ; and toward Eve 
AddreiisM his way, not with indented wave. 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear 
Circular base of rising folds, that towerM 
Fold above fold a surging maze ; his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 
With bumishM neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant: pleasing was his shape 
And lovely." 

Again, 

^^ So gloz^d the tempter, and his proem tunM ; 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way.'* 

The words pleasing and lovely are certainly 
relative terms, and therefore, what, is pleasing and 
lovely to one may not be so to another. But no 
one can imagine that a huge snake, in the usual 



way we see it represented, could ever be pleasing 
or lovely to woman. 

Milton says the Devil inclosed himself in ser- 
pent, and addressed his way, not prone on the 
grownd, but on his rear, his head crested aloft, and 
glosi'd or fiatter'd Eve with his song, for At* proem 
tun'd into the heart of Eve. 

Milton'spassage, therefore, removes the impres- 
sion that the fairest in creation was tempted by an 
ugly serpent, such as we often see affixed to the 
subject. It ought to be understood as the siren, 
or merman that Artedi describes, and which natu- 
ralists have placed in the tribe of serpents. Hall 
says, " the serpent, from the beginning, has been 
the enemy of man ; but theirnumbers are, however, 
thinned by human assiduity, and it is probable 
some of their kind are wholly destroyed,''^ Even 
since the days of Cleopatra that poisonous species 
of serpent, called the asp, aspic, or aspis, by which 
she procured her death, is become extinct. 

May not, therefore, this species be totally de- 
stroyed, or such a portion as to make specimens of 
them very rare. 

Artedi's de^ription of the merman is consonant 
to Milton's language, for '■^ he addressed his way 
on his rear circular base of rising folds." 

Supposing then the siren to be a species of the 
serpent, half human and half fish, the tail would 
"fold above fold a surging maze," whilst his head 
would be crested aloft pleasing and lovely. 
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It has staggered the faitb of many, that so 
disgusting an animal as the serpent should tempt 
woman. Some have endeavoured to account for 
the circumstance by attributing it to the weak- 
ness of the sex. How then do they account for 
the serpent becoming an object of adoration to 
lordly man. When Moses led the Israelites 
through the wilderness, they set up the brazen 
serpent, the fame of whose cures spread like a 
flood to the distant nations of the eastern world. 

This cannot be placed to the weakness of woman 
— no — therefore get rid of the common represen- 
tation of the serpent, as we have it, and adopt the 
siren or mermaid-form, and the circumstance 
becomes intelligible. Homer thus sung : — 
"Celestial music warbles from their tong'iie. 
And thus the swift deluders tune tlie song^ : 
' Oh stay, oh pride of Greece ! Ulysses stay ! 
O cease thy course aud listen to our lay I ' " 

The belief that the serpent of Paradise was a 
merman, is ftirther borne out by the description 
of the idol which the Philistines worshipped under 
the name of Dagon. Raleigh says, " it is true that 
Dagon had a man's face and a fish's body, into 
whose temple when the ark of God was brought, 
the idol fell twice to the ground ; and at the seco nd 
fall there remained only the trunk of Dagon, the 
head being broken off;" and adds, "for myself I 
rather think this Dagon of the Philistines, was an 
idol representing a triton, one of those imaginary 
sea-gods under Neptune." 



By adopting this form of serpent, we unite many 
of the various systems of ancient theology under 
one head, and trace their origin to the circum- 
stance of Eve's temptation, besides rendering the 
story more plausible from the winning powers the 
sirens were said to possess. 

Having shown that the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms are united on a graduated scale, 
by the instances adduced, and that however 
dissimilar in their outward appearance when 
taken up at random, the line is continued un- 
broken; that the little transitions and deviations 
are almost imperceptible, and which comparative 
anatomy fully confirms, I shall now proceed to 
point out, that the mind of man is as varied as 
the matter which composes his body. No definite 
bounds can be placed to it. Indeed so varied, that 
some individuals do not continue in the same 
opinion two hours together, and frequently pur- 
pose to themselves to do actions which are either 
neglected, or others are done of an opposite 
tendency. 

What human means, then, could so unite men to 
perform contracts, even if they could be devised, 
so as to benefit the whole community ? 

All Mr. Owen may say, and all that political 
economists may write, will never have effect upon 
the passions of m«ai, so as to bend them to their 
philanthropic views. Let me therefore again 
impress upon all persons, that the working classes 



may benefit themselves individually, but as a body, 
let improvements go on to any extent, their labour 
will be required. 

Blackwood hasan article in his magazine for Sep- 
tember, headed "Nobility," wherein the following 
appears — "To this endless multiplicity of ranks ge- 
neral liberty owes its existence. Asafrcecommu- 
nity never can be unanimous, it ought to be so far 
divided into bodies that no one may outweigh all 
the rest. Were this nation to be divided into 
three, or four bodies, the balance could not be 
maintained, and the powerful one would be the 
tyrant of the others. If the rich men, the masters, 
and the servants, were to form unanimous, indivi- 
sible bodies, nothing would be seen but animosity, 
convulsion, and tyranny. Nature abhors immense, 
ungovernable bodies, and if she be not completely 
overpowered, never suffers them to exist: she is 
eternally occupied in endeavours to form small, 
weak ones. Those whom interest, or political and 
religious feeling combine, she divides by means 
of rank. Kank keeps the labouring classes from 
combining into a whole ; it operates in the same 
way on the masters, and the rich, and the great j 
and of course it protects the state from the tre- 
mendous evils that would flowfrom their combina- 
tions ; it forms a bulwark against those ills which 
community of interest and feeling would otherwise 
produce." All this extract, and considerably more, 
is excellent, and evinces tact and acuteness in the 
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writer : but the surprise is, how with the expressoil 
opinion " that society could not exist, and no 
nation could be governed, without having separate 
classes of difierent exaltation, and that rulers and 
laws, do what they will, can never create any 
thing beyond a nominal and incongruous equality," 
I say, the surprise is, that with this opinion the 
same writer should fear " the getting up a new 
aristocracy — an aristocracy of science, composed 
exclusively of the working prders, which is to be 
the enemy and ruler of the old." " Who" says he, 
"cannot perceive that it threatens alike the nation 
and the individual — that it is not more pregnant 
with calamities to the exalted than to the 
humble ? " 

The article is so well written, and so much mat- 
ter of fact embodied in it, that it makes one regret 
such inconsistencies. What fear can any man 
have of mechanics' institutions, or schools of art, 
who has this principle rooted in his mind, that the 
trio — " nature, rulers, and laws, can never create 
any thing beyond a nominal and incongruous 
equality." — I proceed to show how men have 
always varied in opinion. 

Without entering into the controversy which 
occupied the attention of the seventy interpreters, 
the ancient Greek fathers, and the rabbis, concern- 
ing the translation of the language which render- 
ed " pleasure" E^en — and ^'•from the beginning,^' 
eastward, we know that Paradise was seated to the 



east by Moses. The custom of praying lowarfjf 
the east arose from the circumstance of Paradise 
being described by Moses as eastward of Judea 
and Canaan; therefore all our churches are built 
east and west, as to the point where the sun rises 
in March, which is directly over Paradise. 

In point of order, it will then be necessary to 
begin east with a review of men's opinions, and 
which are now brought forward to show how 
various they have been. The Egyptians wor- 
shipped the g'od Apis, under the form of an ox, 
some authors say that of a cow — perhaps it might 
be both, especially as the god Apis had two 
stables or temples; and Isis and Osiris, who taught 
the Egyptians agriculture, were worshipped as 
deities. After the flood the serpent became their 
principal idol, with many inferior deities. 

Chemosh and liaal-Peor were the idols of the 
Moabites: the Psalmist says they joined them- 
selves unto Baal-Peor, and ate the sacrifices of the 
dead. 

The Ammonites worshipped the Stin, under the 
figure of a man in polished gold ; his face repre- 
sented the Sun, and they called him Moloch. 

The ancient Syrians worshipped the serpent- 
idol named Rimmon. 

The Babylonians made Belus their god ; he was 
the king of Babylon about 1800 years before 
Semiramis. The tower of Babel was converted 
into a temple of Belus, the most magnificent in 



the world. Among tbe riches it contained wero 
many statues of massy gold, one of which was 
forty feet high. In the highest tower was a mag- 
nificent bed for the especial use of the god. 

The Trojans worshipped Cybele, in the form of 
a woman ; in the celebration of their festivals they 
imitated the manners of madmen, and filled the 
air with dreadful shrieks and bowlings, cutting 
themselves with knives, amid the confused noise of 
drums, tabrets, bucklers, and spears. This was 
done in commemoration of the sorrow of Cybele 
for tbe loss of her favourite Atys, a beautiful youth 
whom her father mutilated. 

The ancient Persians were the descendants of 
Shem ; they worshipped the ever-burning fire. 
The modern Persians worshipped the Moon as 
queen of heaven, and other nations likewise join- 
ed in the idolatry, and built temples to Diana or 
the Moon ; one of the most renowned was at Ephe- 
sus, it was called one of the seven wonders of the 
world. 

The inhabitants of Taurica were particularly 
attached to the worship of this goddess, and they 
cruelly offered on her altar all the strangers that 
were shipwrecked on their coast. The Spartans 
offered her human victims yearly, till the age 
of Lycurgus, who changed this barbarous custom 
for flagellation. 

The ancient Greeks worshipped one supremo 
and eleven subordinate gods, Jupiter, Saturn, 
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Bacchus, Appollo, Mars, Minerva, Diana, Juno, 
Venus, Ceres, Mercury, and Vulcan. Socrates 
was put to death for asserting the unity of God, 
and thereby corrupting the youth of Athens. 
Varro, and other writers, stale that above thirty 
thousand diflferent idols were worshipped in 
Europe. 

The question, " what is the chiefest good ? " was 
the doctrinal touch-stone in the days of Varro, 
whereby the different sects of philosophei-s were 
distinguished. 

He found in their books 288 different opinions 
(which made so many sects), and Themistius ac- 
quaints us there came under his examen nearly 
300 several sects, concerning the chiefest good. 

Of the ancient history of China little is known; 
but the modern Chinese are supposed to be gross 
idolaters : it appears their Grand Lama, whose 
residence is at Thibet, in Tartary, has greater 
power than ever the popes of Rome possessed in 
their most splendid days. The grandeur of the 
latter will bear no comparison with this imperial 
pontiff: he does not even condescend to speak to 
kings. 

" The Hindoos (says the author of the Indian 
.^ntt^viftex), in hope ofmaking atonement for their 
sins, suffer the most unheard-of cruelties, suspend^ 
ing themselves in cages upon trees considered 
sacred, that they may not be infected by touching 
the polluted earth ; sometimes thrusting themselves 
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under the wheels of immense machines that carry 
about their unconscious gods, where they are 
instantly crushed to atoms; others hurl thomselves 
from precipices of stupendous height, now stand- 
ing up to their necks in rivers, till rapacious alli- 
gators come and devour them, measuring with 
their naked bodies, over burning sands for leagues, 
the distance from one pagoda (or house of their 
idols) to another, or braving with fixed eyes the 
ardour of a meridian sun between the tropics, 
and all this in the hope of immediately transmi- 
grating to Paradise." 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his History of the World, 
says, "the heathen invention of images became 
so fruitful, breeding an infinite multitude of gods, 
that they were forced to distinguish them into 
degrees and orders, as counselling gods, select 
gods, gods of mark, and common gods, and terres- 
trial heroes." Jupiter was erected in Crete, Isis 
in Egypt, Minerva in Athens, Juno in Samos, 
Venus in Paphos, and so in all cities ; and almost 
every family had a god, 

A striking instance of superstition is recorded of 
Croesus, king of Lydia. He was the richest of 
mankind. The four large powers were the Lydian, 
Median, Babylonian, and E^ptian, but Croesus 
was the greatest monarch of the whole. His 
idolatry led him to consult the oracle of Apollo, 
if he should attack Cyrus, from whom he received 
this xiddle — "peusincf over the river HtUys shall 



dissolve a great dominion.'* He construed this 
favourably, and the consequence was, that after 
advancing his army into Persia, he was compelled 
to retreat on his own capital Sardis, where he was 
taken prisoner. Cyrus ordered him to be fettered 
and placed on a heap of wood, to be consumed to 
ashes. The pile was already on fire, when Cyrus 
heard the conquered monarch exclaim, " Solon, 
Solon, Solon," with lamentable energy. On being 
asked what the invocation meant, he said, that 
he had now found true what the Athenian law- 
givers hsid long since told him, that however for- 
tunate a man might be, no man could be counted 
happy until his end. Cyrus, moved at the 
recital, and at the inconstancy of human affairs, 
ordered Croesus to be taken from the burning 
pile, and ever after was his most intimate friend, 
although Lydia became extinct in his person. 

Pagan idolatry was the profession of the whole 
Roman empire at the time of the dispersion of the 
Jews ; the worship of gold, silver, and brass, have 
continued in all ages, either in one part of the 
globe or the other. 

It will be needless to produce further evidence 
of the various opinions held by the ancients, nor 
will it be necessary to show in what manner the 
moderns are divided ; they are well known to be 
as opposite as the poles, but so nicely shaded off 
are the different tenets, that it is with difficulty 
they can be distinguished. The Mahometans 
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alone have seventy sects, and the Christians more 

than one hundred. 

Under the word heretics. Collier, in his diction- 
ary, recounts one hundred and seventeen prin- 
cipal systems of heresy, and further states, that 
thesupplementer makesa great many more, which 
he does not think worth mentioning, as applicable 
only to the New Testament. Josephus, and other 
writers, describe a number of others under the old. 
" As maoy men as live, of them the braia 
As many thousand studies entertain." 

HORACE. 

The same differences of thought and action exist 
upon every subject — take one example : — ■ 

The soul is said to be a subtile fire, a ray of the 
sun, a portion of ether, a divine essence, a pure 
spirit, asimple being, a compound; that it resides 
in the brain, in the heart, in the diaphragm, 
in the blood, in all the body; that it perishes, 
and is immortal. 

If we turn to the formation or features of man, 
we shall not find, among the many thousands we 
see, two alike. If to the complexion, all the inter- 
mediate shades are to be found between the 
deadly white of the European and the jet of the 
native of Guinea. If to the voice, not two are 
heard the same. Nature delights in variety: not 
two things are to be discovered alike on the face of 
the earth, nor, as far as we may trust our senses, in 
the heavens above. 
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With the strictest scrutiny, and the most labO"" 
rious attention, we cannot define the bounds 
of sanity or insanity — reason or instinct. The 
ablest men could not be brought to agree in the 
cases of Lord Portsmouth and Mr. Franks ; nor can 
the wisest philosophers determine among them- 
selves, whether the knowledge possessed by the 
elephant and monkey be reason or instinct. 

Enough has been said to show the truth of the 
first and second propositions, that man is subject to 
opposite passions, and that every thing in creation 
differs one from another. 

Perhaps I maybe reminded that too much time 
has been occupied already in the production of 
proofs; and that the question itself, whether a 
union of interests can take place so as to extricate 
the working classes from, hard labour? will be lost 
sight of in the distance at which it is kept. To 
those persons let Sterne's language be a reply ; he 
says, "if a man has the least spirit, he will have 
fifty deviations from a straight line to make with 
this or that party, as he goes along, which he can 
no way avoid. He will have views and prospects 
to himself soliciting his eye, which he can no more 
help standing still to look at than he can fly." 

Such is literally the case here ; the greatest dif- 
ficulty I have to contend with, is to assay the 
quantity of rich ore that is turned up, as I go on, 
so as to produce the best and most useful spe- 
cimens. 



My grand object is to hold up to view the 
necessity of assisting the working classes in iheir 
search after knowledge, so as to produce a greater 
number of luxuries, both for our own enjoyments 
and to keep pace with foreigners in the market; 
and also, that the individual operative may, by a 
proper spirit of emulation and industry, advance 
himself in society. 

The second object is to convince the working 
classes that individual exertion, aided by public 
institutions, is their best and safest trust, and of 
the fallacy of any hopes of melioration founded 
on the principle of an union. 

The third object is to bring forward in this 
discussion as many interesting facts, either of 
history or science, as are consistent with the 
subject, in order to induce a reference to the 
authorities quoted. 

If but ten persons can be brought, by this means, 
to turn to the authors named herein, to ascertain 
the truth of the quotations, it will do good; the 
mere reading of one page, or even the preface of 
a book, has its influence; and indeed the bare 
handling of a volume has an attractiveness about 
it which tends to the improvement of mankind. 

Tristram Shandy says, his life and opinions were 
written only for the curious and inquisitive, and 
advises those who do not like his mode of writing 
to skip over the chapters. He glanced on different 
matters as he went on, and touched upon various 




Subjects, to whet the appetites of his readers, 
and give them a relish for that information and 
knowledge which might be gathered by research 
from the hints thrown out. 

He did not arrogate to himself thereby that he 
could teach the curious and inquisitive y he only 
pointed out the door of the school wherein science 
was taught. 

Let me then be considered bs doing the same. 

Let this paper be a directing-post, not only to the 
authors quoted, but to the knowledge contained in 
their writings, and the experience their lives 
fiirnish. Let it be esteemed the cryer's "O yes! O 
yes!" soliciting attention, while he announces that 
the temple of science is open for a small admission- 
fee, and enlarges upon the benefits to be derived 
by those who enter. 

With these explanations I shall not be thought 
tedious, which Montaigne says " is only proper for 
the schools, the bar, or the pulpit, where we hare 
leisure enough to nod, and may awake a quarter of 
an hour after, time enough to find again the thread 
of the discourse." 

Throughout this work it has been attempted to 
impress one fact strongly on the mind, that every 
thing in creation differs, that each part is a con- 
necting link in the great chain of the world, the 
whole of which is made to harmonize in perfect 
concord, although the pieces, when detached, 
appear so very dissonant, 






It mi ght not be so abstruse a question as many 
metaphysical ones are, to enquire whether there 
be not a mundane music, the melody and harmony 
of which insensibly act upon man in his indivi- 
dual character, and of course unknown to his 
neighbours. 

If so, it would go far to account for the strange 
diversity of men's actions. It would solve the 
dilEculties our reason encounters, when endea- 
vouring to assign motives for the conduct of such 
men as Charles XII. and George Morland, of 
Aurungzebe and Daniel Dancer, of Nero and 
Bampfylde Moore Carew. 

The idea of a universal mundane music acting 
upon man, is taken from the accounts we have of 
the effects which music has had upon the passions 
and affections of many, and the force it has exerted 
on animate and inanimate bodies. 

We often hear of men who have a singing in 
the ears, but we know nothing of its music ; others 
who, by touching the stop at their elbow, obtain a 
tune, but we hear it not ; whilst a third party have 
a concert in the head, with time regularly beaten, 
but listen as long as we list we cannot enjoy it. 

Take an hypochondriac from his gloomy dwel- 
^ ling, set him on the top of a stage-coach, the mu- 
sic of the wheels will set his tongue in motion, and 
after a day's enjoyment of this melody you will 
find him take wine,or any thing else that he before 
loathed. 
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the thundering music of the cannon drowns all 
reflection on past or future ; whilst the two instru- 
ments just named raise sensations of delight the 
moment the performers strike up " Ok the roast- 
beef of old England J and oh the old English roast- 
beef' ; 

Orpheus was famous for his knowledge of music, 
all nature seemed charmed and animated by it. 
The fable of rivers ceasing to flow, beasts forget- 
ting their wilderness, and of Pluto, the king of 
Hell, being charmed with the melody of his 
strains, may be unriddled, as Thucydides says, 

appeals to the feelings, messmates interchange tolcens of kindness and 
affection, to be afterwards delivered by the surYivors to their friends. It 
comes home to the hearts of the most callous at snch a time, to witness a 
hardy fellow, whom nothing else could tame, slip the running knot in his 
handkerchief, take it from his brawny neck, and give it to bis messmate; 
<* here Jack, tie this round your waist, if I am knocked off give it to my poor 
mother ; tell her it was all I could send. She will look at the mark in the 
corner now and then ; it will remind her of one who was always dear to her, 
even in his most faulty moments: " or to hear another, in the words of Dr. 
f Wallcott— : 

** When I'm number'd with the dead, 
' For my kind and constant Catherine 

Cut a lock from this poor head. 

Will you to my Catherine give it. 

Saying her's alone I die ; 

Kate will keep the mournful present, 

And embalm it with a sigh — 

Will you, too, this letter bear her. 

Which I've penn'd with panting breath ; 
} Kate will ponder on the writing, 

' When the hand is cold in death V * 

It is the most interesting scene imaginable, described as I have heard it by 
men, and brave ones too, who have all felt, and as all must feel in like 
situations, the overshadowing influence of such commissions. 




thus — " Orpheus and Amphion, a Utile before the 
Trojan war, drew men out of the woods into 
humanity, or a more civil conversation." 

Dr. Niewentyt states, that an Italian could vary 
his music from brisk to solemn, and vice versa ; he 
could move the soul so as to cause distraction and 
madness. 

Dr. South founded his poem, Musica incanta, 
on a similar instance. 

Mr. Bayle mentions a Gascon knight who could 
not contain his urine at the playing of a bagpipe ; 
and a woman, who burst into tears at the playing 
of certain tunes. He also adds, " seats will tremble 
at the sound of organs, and every well-built vault 
will answer to some determinate note." 

Kircher tells of large stones tbat would shake 
and tremble at the sound of a particular organ- 
pipe ; and Morhoff, of a Dutchman who could 
break rummer-glasses with the tone of his voice. 

Plato says there are sounds which excite mean- 
ness of the soul, insolence, and their contrary 
virtues ; and that no change can be made in music 
without affecting the constitution of the state. 

The poisonous bite of the tarantula, the symp- 
toms of which return annually for several years, 
is only to be cured by music. Kirchcrus mentions 
the case of a girl, who being bitten by this insect, 
could only be cured by the sound of a drum. 

Harpers, pipers, and all sorts of musicians, are 
in request, during the hottest parts of the season, 




excite the persons who have been bitten 
dance off the stupor and delirium occasioned I 
the poison. 

Sir Thomas Brown, Baglivi (a native of Apulia, 
the country where the tarantula is produeedX 
Valetta (a monk), the Hon. Mr. Boyle, and Dr. 
Mead, all believed this strange phenomenon of the 
tarantula's bite, and its cure by music; whilst Dr. 
Serao, an Italian physician, exploded the opiuion 
as a popular error. 

The following is a description of the effects 
proditced by music upon a woman :-^" When the 
musicians began she lolled stupidly upon a chair, 
whilst the instruments played some dull tune. 
They touched at length the chord supposed to 
vibrate to her heart, and up she sprang with a most 
hideous yell, staggered like a drunken peraoD, 
holding a handkerchief in her hands, raising them 
alternately, and moving in true time. As the 
music grew brisker her motions quickened, and 
she skipped about with vigour, every now and 
then shrieking very loud, until tired out with the 
exertion." 

The music, it is supposed, excites dancing, 
which violent exercise produces an agitation of 
the vital spirits, attended with perspiralion-rr«nd 
hence a cure. 

It is said sleep is immediate death in cold cli- 
mates — Napoleon's troops found it so op their 
return from Moscow. The tarantula's bite is 
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i«preseBted to cause stupor and languid Cftiatnes^* 
similar to excess of cdU, therefore the result of 
any application to rouse tlie spirits may be 
estimated. 

Our rulers so well know the effect of music upon 
man, that they set apart a portion of the public 
revenue tor the support of musicians and the 
expense of instruments. They know that not only 
the idle andvicious, but the industrious and moral, 
are to be excited by percussion and wind instru- 
ments, and they have daily proof of their fascinat- 
ing power. Hence, we witness men induced to 
enlist for soldiers by the mere thumping upoa a 
calf-skin ; to-day they have ibe notes thrilling 
through their souls, to-morrow they are handed 
over to Serjeant Switch, who rubs off a little of 
their rust with his cane, and the next day they 
are placed in the field of battle, either to make, or 
be made, food for worms. Here, intoxicated with 
the dangor of martial music, amidst the collision 
of arms and explosion of bombs, the shouts of the 
living aad groans of the dying, they *' do or die." 

From the hints already thrown out, it would be 
an amusing speculation for any one perfectly ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of music, to take a 
retrospective view of the lives of a few leading 
characters, placing down against each what har- 
monious iBfluevce they were under whui aay 
celebrated action was performed. 
fiy continiudly noting dow« thecases, we should 



public assembly, and make a long speech on the 
necessity of sending missionaries abroad, lauding 
tbe exertions of the society for the conversion of 
the Jews, praising the measures of the association 
for the suppression of vice, or advocating the 
cause of the slaves, we give him credit for his 
sincerity, and I du not doubt but he considers 
himself entitled to the thanks of the community. 

That such societies are absolutely necessary 
every one must admit, but there are few who 
reflect on the subject. 

Let us therefore picture to ourselves a distiller 
at one of these meetings, ably supporting one or 
other of those measures for the melioration of 
hiunan miseries. In order to get to the place of 
meeting he has a fine coach, lined and padded 
with superfine cloth, or the softest leather, trim- 
med with lace of the most costly description, and 
drawn by noble horses caparisoned with splendid 
and expensive trappings. His dress is in keeping 
with his carriage, it being made of the finest 
materials, and of the newest fashion. 

One of his fingers is decorated with a diamond 
ring of the first water, whilst from his chronometer 
is suspended a chain of fine gold with chased 
seals, in which are engraven his arms on stones 
of the rarest description. As he passes you he 
scents the air with rich perfumes, and politely 
offers his gold snuff-box, filled with exquisite 
Macabesu, to his friends. 
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After he has made his speech, it is seooDded in 
an energetic appeal by Mr. Toms, a rich gentie- 
man, whose fortune was laid in a pawnbroker's 
shop, and in which he is still a sleeping partner. 
The business over, a vote of thanks is moved to the 
distiller for his zeal in the good cause, by a Mr. 
Spraggs, ship-chandler and slop-seller, when the 
company separate. On his return, the carriage of 
the distiller is impeded half an hour by a mob, in 
the centre of which are two drunken fellows fight- 
ing; and in the evening after his arrival home, a 
pick-pocket is brought before him, in his official 
capacity of a magistrate, charged with stealing a 
silver snuff-box. From the examination of this 
man the following circumstances transpire: — 
His name was John Hogg, bred to the trade of a 
smith, and worked for a master who furnished 
the ship-chan*ller with bright scretc-collarn and 
tkumb-jtcretvs, for the refractory slaves in the West 
Indies, and with sundry other articles of a similar 
sort. 

But his forge had fixed an eeer-burning spark 
in his throat, which always required quenchinff, in 
consequence of which he took to heavy wet and 
blue ruin. 

This dissipation brought him to mingle with 
men who are always to be found in pot-houses and 
gin-shops, lo whom labour was never agreeable 
on the day of their tutelar saint — Monday. 

In one of these bouses he was lounging, when a 




quarrel ensued between the two drunken fellows 
named before, and the fight was the upshot 
Hogg could not resist the temptation of a fine silver 
snuff-box, which lay snug in a gentleman's pocket 
near him, and he ran off with it to the pawnbro- 
ker's, where the owner traced it, and the officers 
shortly apprehended the thief. 

The identity of the prisoner being proved, he 
was committed. 

In what way, then, would a concentration of 
interests prevent these evils? Can any union of 
the working classes destroy men's passions, eradi- 
cate the propensity to vice so interwoven in their 
natures, and instil the stoical principle of self- 
denial into the whole body ? 

Is it not in opposition to the ways of Provi- 
dence, proclaimed to us by the experience 
of ages, which teach us that men's inclinations, 
ideas, and actions, have ever been dissimilar; and 
by the strong evidence of our senses, which tells 
us that not two sounds can be heard the same, or 
two things felt, tasted, seen, or smelt alike ? 

Few persons reflect that we live one by another, 
and that the different classes of society are in part 
made up from the thoughtlessness of the idle and 
vicious, whom neither the force of example, the 
threats of outraged justice, or the misery they 
entail upon themselves can reclaim. 

let us then turn back, and examine how the 
vices of the two boxers and the thief operate to 
that erd — the living one by another. 
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Wo find them squandering away a week's 
earnings in a pot-house — two of whom quarrel 
over their liquid poison, sally forth and fight, get 
the clothes torn from their backs, and the fray 
ends with the broken arm of one, and the body of 
the other being beaten to a mummy. The third, 
in the phrensy of the moment, commits an act 
which sends him to prison. 

The arts, trades, callings, and professions, 
brought into action by such reprobates, are in- 
numerable. 

A. surgeon is called in to set the arm of one — an 
apothecary and an M.D. attend to the bruises of the 
other : the latter of whom expires after a lingering 
illness, during which every article of furniture and 
clothes is pledged to the rich pawnbroker. The 
cognizable act of the thief causes employment to 
turnkeys, lawyers, counsellor, judges, and jurors, 
and subsequently he is shipped off to Botany Bay, 
in a vessel that gives daily employ to seamen, and 
which has occupied the time of shipwrights, sail- 
makers, blacksmiths, and ropemakers to construct. 
But these are few in number, compared to the 
ramifications of trade, every branch of which has 
a slight impulse given to it from the single circum- 
stance of these three men spending their money 
in an ale-house. 

In the commodity of gin, the publican only 
comes in contact with the dregs of the people ; 
those dissolute beings who, infatuated by the 
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deadly liquor, banish reason and reflection, and 
with a degree of stupidity sacrifice their hard 
earnings, obtained by the lowest drudgery, to a 
Unomentary pleasure. The publican gets his sup- 
ply from the factor or warehouseman, and the 
factor obtains it from the distiller, whom we have 
seen advocating the causes of morality and huma- 
nity. Yet this is done without a qualm of con- 
science: the distiller has made a fortune, or his 
femily has done it for him, and with his over- 
whelming capital he sets competition at defiance, 
places his business in the hands of trusty clerks or 
servants, and never reflects that the evils he is de- 
nouncing are produced by himself. But all this is 
for wise purposes — "whatever is, is right," says 
Pope, and this is one exemplification of the maxim. 
The distiller, it is true, as well as the brewer, the 
pawnbroker, and other great capitalists, gain a 
princely income; but when we consider that the 
whole of it is circulated, mediately or immediately, 
to journeymen coachmakers, lace and trimming 
manufacturers, and makers of cloth, to saddlefrs and 
harness-makers, taylors, hatters, and shoemakers, 
drapers, jewellers, and watchmakers, engravers, 
goldsmiths, and tobacconists, to all the intervening 
tradesmen, who supply the countless articles not 
comprehended in these general trades, besides all 
those included in the list of furnishers, both of the 
house and the belly ; I say, when we consider these 
things, our wonder what becomes of this large 
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income ceases. We must therefore be satisfied that 
the money spent by the boxers and the thief is 
circulated for the general interest of the commu- 
nity, however injurious their conduct to them- 
selves, their helpless children, and their disconso- 
late wives. 

I am not aware that I should have dwelt so long 
on this particular point — "that there can be no 
concentration of interests so as to extricate the 
working classes from hard labour," had it not been 
to counteract the mischievous tendency 'of a set 
of resolutions published in the prospectus of 
the Political Economist, a periodical pamphlet, 
wherein it is staled, that — 

" At a trade-meeting, preparatory to the hold- 
ing of similar meetings of all the trades in the 
metropolis, the following, among other resolutions, 
were agreed to. 

" Resolved unanimously — 

" That it has been rendered evident to our un- 
derstanding, that the condition of the working 
classes may be rendered vastly superior to what it 
now is — indeed so superior as to be equivalent 
to the advance of wages to several times their 
present amount, without detracting a shilling, 
or a single ounce, from the wealth now enjoyed 
by the other classes of the people. 

" That all who will take the trouble to examine 
the subject will become convinced, beyond dispute 
or doubt, of the truth of these facts, new and 



surprising as thoy are, after a few hours' investi- 
gation. 

"That we will support with all our influence, 
and recommend to our friends and connexions, the 
publication about to be issued by the "New 
Society", to be entitled the " Political Economist 
and Vnitersal Philanthropist" from the convic- 
tion on our minds that by its principles alone can 
the condition of the working classes, and of soci- 
ety in general, be meliorated. — Dec. 16, 1822." 

I have not mentioned what trade-meeting it 
was — let it suffice that it is one of the most united 
in its members, and the most numerous in the 
metropolis, and therefore the more likely to give 
a tone or bias in favour of the publication recom- 
mended. But beyond the editor's object of follow- 
ing his vocation, and abstracting the sixpences 
from the pockets of the workmen, it cannot answer 
the intended purposes or expectations of its 
advocates. 

It may mislead by the admixture of some few 
truisms with the fallacious principles on which the 
theory is founded. 

What, for example, can be more fallacious than 
the following — "that wages might be increased 
eight-fold without diminishing the wealth of the 
unemployed classes"— that to effect it a new soci- 
ety be formed, to extricate themselves from hard 
labour by working three hours a day more — 
that the paupers be made to produce two-fifteenths 




of the actual productions, and that small shop- 
keepers, small master-tradesmen, a portion <^ the 
army and navy, be turned out of their business and 
professions to increase the productive power — all 
of which propositions are to be found in the first 
number, and the publication sanctioned at a trade 
meeting. 

It is not to be expected that more wisdom should- ] 
prevail at a trade meeting, where the members are- ^ 
all of the working classes, and when a tone i» .; 
given to the discussions by interested persons; 
than in the closets of public writers. Public wri-^ 
ters are supposed to study the subjects well on 
which they write; but judging from the two fol- 
lowing specimens, taken from Mr. Maculloch and 
the Westminstsr Review^ 1 think it will be admitted 
that they do not always look at all the bearings of 
the case, before they publish their opinions ; and 
therefore every one is justified in thinking fot 
himself, instead of pinning bis faith on the sleeve 
of any one, however superior he may be in ratikj 
or however the current of fashion may run. 

Mr. Maculloch states, so says the Morning 
Chronicle, "that the incbme of a landlord, when he 
is an absentee, is really as much expended in Ire- 
land as if he were living in it;" and the Westmin- 
ster Review for April praises a young writer for 
producing a pamphlet in confirmation of this 
doctrine. I am the more surprised at the praise 
thus bestowed, because the Westminster Review 
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is generally considered to be conducted by men 
of enlightened minds, and more particidarly so as 
the article in question appears to me not to have 
a leg to stand on. The following is the quotation 
in the Review: — 

"There is an observation frequently made, that 
"the number of people who spend their incomes 
''abroad, is very injurious to the industry and 
" wealth of this country. I allow that they may 
"avoid paying the assessed taxes, and may in 
" some degree lessen the produce of others, and 
"therefore I do not see how the productive indus- 
" try or wealth of the country should be affected. 
" It is the production of revenue, and not the ex- 
" penditure of it, which employs productive indus- 
" try and creates wealth. 

" If fi*om a capital of £10,000 I derive an income 
'' of £ 1 ,000 a year, it is that capital which employs 
" British industry, and produces my income of 
" £1,0<X); but whether that income is consumed in 
" England, France, or any other country^ is quite 
"immaterial. If 1 spend it in France, I exchange 
"the produce of British capital and labour; if I 
"buy a suit of clothes at Paris, I do not thereby 
" employ French industry ; it was the capital of 
"the French tailor, who maintained his workmen 
" while they made the suit of clothes, and for which 
" I gave a portion of my revenue, derived from 
'' British capital and British industry. 

" It will not be contended that the mode in 




" which the remittance is made signifies whether 
" in gold or any other article, i'or all exports frontii 
"a country that does not produce gold, must be; 
" made ultimately in goods." 

Where would Mr. Macullochorthis writer stop?*" 
What sum should be their limit? If it be immate* 
rialj whether the revenue of £1,000 be spent at 
home or in France, it follows that £10,000, or 
£10,000,000 of English or Irish revenue may be.. 
expended abroad. 

All the subsidies that have ever been leviedlJ 
cannot have injured us; it was but exchangingi'j 
English labour for foreign, they will say — bnt letf , 
me ask what becomes of the foreign labour ? Dot 
we get it circulated amongst us? Do we get ai i 
chair, a table, a coat, a can-iage, a loaf, or any othen h 
article returned to the community? — No — but if j 
instead of being spent by absentees abroad, thei^ 
same revenue was expended at home, we sbouldij 
have the exact amount of profit, that is laid on thft 
intrinsic value of every production, expended ia ^ 
exchange for such revenues. 

But in order to show the fallacy of these argu-^.' 
ments, I will take an individual case. 

Let us suppose that Sir John, who owns thsrd 
whole of the landed property in this town^f 
to receive £10,000 per annum from it in ground. 
rents. 

This amount is regularly transmitted to some 
residence of Sir John in France. Whether the 




remittance be in cash, ur manufactured goods, 
matters not, for both are the produce of industry, 
and their value depends solely on the quantity of 
labour expended on the production. 

I will now take the average earnings of the 
working classes, who are the only real producers 
of wealth, at two shillings a day, from the hours of 
six to six, allowing two hours out of it for meals, 
which will make ten working hours each day. 

I will next take the working population to be 
five thousand, leaving out the clergy, lawyers, 
doctors, shopkeepers, army and navy, fund- 
holders, and land-holders, none of whom produce 
any thing to hand over to Sir John for his ground 
rents. He must have money or goods — these pro- 
duce neither. 

It is true they obtain money from the working 
classes in the shape of rent, ty thes, and necessary 
services performed by them professionally, but 
the money is all first obtained in exchange for the 
com which the farmer grows, the house which the 
carpenter and mason build, the forniture which 
the cabinet-maker, the manufacturer, and the 
sempstress produce, the clothes which the weaver, 
the dyer, and the taykir make : in fact, money 
arises from the labour only of those who produce 
something tangible. 

Sermons, law, medical advice, the protection of 
the army and navy, the speculations of the fund- 
bolder, or the fox-hunting of the land-owner. 
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although all indispensably necessary to the coia- 
munity at large, yet they will not pay Sir John, 
he must have money, for which the produce 
of labour has been bartered; or he must have 
goods, ihe produce of labour before they are 
exchanged for money. 

What articles could the clergyman, lawyer, 
doctor, shopkeeper, soldier, government-sailor, 
fund-holder, and land-owner, give Sir John of 
their own productions, which should answer his 
purpose for food, clothing, houses, furniture, 
coaches, and all the luxuries of life. 

The answer is, none — their labour wants tan^- 
bility. 

Seeing then none can be given, it follows, that 
the five thousand I have named of the working 
classes produce ihe whole sum of £10,000 annu- 
ally, each of whom subscribes his portion of 
twenty days' labour, or within a firaction of one- 
fifteenth part of his earnings. The remaining 
293 days' labour, or fourteen parts of their wages, 
are only just sufficient to provide them aggregate- 
ly with the necessaries of life, house-rent, and 
taxes. 

Things will continue in this regular course as 
long as the £10,000 are anniially spent abroad, and 
for which there is nothing returned or imported. 

But now let us trace the consequences of the 
£10,000 being spent in the town where raised. 

In the first place, the five thousand workmen 






must still labour twenty days each, to produce t 
ground rents of Sir John ; but the whole of this 
labour, or £ 10,000, the amount of the rents, is again 
exchanged for (he necessaries of life and luxuries, 
in which the following, among other articles, come 
in — paste, pomades, and plate powder ; tinctures, 
trifles, and tinsel; bijoutry, blancmange, and 
blacking; candies, custards, and coach painting; 
varnish, Velluti, and vermicelli ; fritters, flowers, 
and flummery; Braham's notes, Bergamot drops, 
and barley sugar; liqueurs, love, and lozenges; 
Kean, ketchup, and Kirke White ; oils, orangeade, 
and ornaments; polished marble, and mahogany 
polish ; ginger wine, gilt gingerbread, and golden 
cordials; ball dresses, bitters, and barbecued pig ; 
carymel, Congdon's Telegraph, and cauliflowers 
a la creme, silk slips, salamagundi, and sauce a 
la reine ; BackweWs briny baths^ bumpers of brine, 
and beef a la bourgeois; Devonshire junkets, 
Daffy's Elixir, and the Devonport column ; 
fricasees, fricandeaus, and Franklyn^s ^ne fluids ; 
Mountain, Madeira, and Malmsey. Will it be said 
that the profit derivable from these articles, does 
not give the community more luxuries than they 
enjoyed whilst the money was spent abroEid without 
the least return ; or wiU it be said, that if not expend- 
ed in luxuries, the same quantity of labour would 
be required of the working classes— surely not. 

Let us suppose, that instead of money. Sir John 
received his rents in kind; he would have a sur- 





plus of furniture, a surplus of carpenters', masons', 
and blacksmiths' labour, which he must barter for 
coaches, horses, harness, and otlier necessary items 
for a man of his fortune. In every exchange the 
coachmaker, the horse-breeder, and the harness- 
inaker,obtai n carpenters',masons', and blacksmiths^ , 
labour, which otherwise went out of the country^ 
Consequently the coachmaker and others are en&f I 
bled to expend more of it, or less labour would be | 
required by them from the carpenter, mason, and ] 
smith. .) < 

Perhaps it may be said that labour must be met i 
by labour — that is, the coachmaker must, in addi- i 
tion to the twenty days' labour he subscribes to 
the ground rents, work an extra number of days or 
hours for what he exchanges afterwards for car- 
penters' labour; tijis will be granted, if it can be 
proved that every article is sold, bartered, or 
exchanged at its intrinsic value only, and by the 
manufacturer alone. 

But the contrary is the fact — to exemplify which 
let us take any article of dress or furniture, of 
eating or drinking. 

The shirts we wear are made from the flax 
which the farmer grows; but the spinner, the 
bleacher, the weaver, have all intermediate 
agents, each of whom has a commission or profit 
to be added to the cost of the flax and to the 
labour of the workmen, before the linen is market- 
able ; after whom come the wholesale factor, the 




London warehouseman, the retail draper — eacli 
of whom lays on a per centage, in compound 
ratio, until an addition be made of 40 or 50 per 
cent. 

The same ailment holds good with every other 
description of dress — but the profits on most d 
them are considerably higher, even id many 
instances so much as to render the price of them 
IfJO or 200 per cent, above their intrinsic value ; 
Whilst fashionable trimmings, flounces, and furbe- 
lows, will carry the per centages three or four 
hundred per cent, above their real value. 

On the articles of eating and drinking, fancy or- 
naments, perfumery, and a thousand other things^ 
very large profits are put on, and whatever is 
charged on them above the quantity of labour 
expended on their production, is so much returned 
to the community. Thus, teamaycdst in China 
one shilling a pound— the expense of getting it 
home another shilling — all that it sells for more 
than two shillings is a profit to the community, 
whether it be laid on in the shape of taxes, profit 
to the importers, interest on capital, or linder any 
other name, except such taxes as are exported as 
subsidies, or ineerest trajismieted abroad without 
any return. 

Rum may be taken at two shillings p^r gallon, 
and brandy at two shillings and sixpencie ; all that 
they are retailed at above that sum, excise and 
customs included, is a profit to the country, there- 
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* fore it will be seen, that rum pays nearly 800 per 
cent, and brandy, about 1,000 per cent, above 
their cost or intrinsic value. But if made into 
grog, a gallon is suflScient for sixty-four glasses 
which sold at the usual tavern price of one shiUii^ 
per glass, leaves a profit to the community of mor^ 
than 2,500 per cent, on brandy, and 3,200 per cent* J 
on rum I ! ! 

Will it then be argued, that whether Sir John 
spends bis revenue in suits of clothes abroad, made 
by a French taylor, or at home made by an English 
one, it is the same — certainly not. It will readily 
be allowed that French capital employs the 
manufacturer to make the cloth, and the taylor to 
make the clulhes, but the cloth, or the clothes, 
would still remain locked up as a dead weight 
capital, without the revenue of the Englishman 
expended on it. 

The same may be said of every article on which 
an absentee's revenue is spent, and which is con* 
sumed or destroyed abroad. 

When Thales of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, 
Bias of Priene, Solon of Athens, Cleobuiua of 
Lindus, MysoofChen, and Chilo of Lacediemon, 
who were called the seven wise men of Greece, 
were one day all together, they consecrated to 
Apollo, as the first fruits of their wisdom, these two 
sentences — " Know thyself, " and " Too muck of 
Witking^^ and caused them to be written in letters 
of gold over the temple of Delphos. 
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Let me then have the credit of knowing myself 
so much as to be convinced that my work is open 
to criticism, and that the best criterion of the 
soundness of my views, is to have the general ques- 
tions contained herein contested by other persons ; 
it will be an additional proof that we all vary in 
opinion. I have gone into more detail, and fre- 
quently wider from the mark, than I at first in- 
tended ; but I have produced the best evidences 
that struck my mind, in support of the argiunents 
on these questions, viz ; that it is necessary and 
proper to render every assistance for the improve- 
ment of the working classes, and to convince them 
that no union of interests can take place, perma- 
nently, to lessen their labour as a body. 

I shall now close my observations on the peri- 
odical work called the Political Economist, lest I 
should be accused of making " Too muck of no- 
thing," by a remark of the king of Prussia, in 
his examen of Machiavel — " But as physicians 
have no nostrums that will agree with every con- 
stitution, and cure all distempers, so politicians 
cannot prescribe general rules that will suit every 
form of government" — may we not add, or every 
body of men. 

It must have been observed that most of the pre- 
ceding observations were intended to be applied 
to man as a collective body, which widely differs 
from man in his individual capacity. Let the fol- 
lowing remarks then be considered as addressed to 
him as the head of a family, or a single man. 



Polydore Virgil relates it as a custom which 
obtained formerly in England, that no criminals, 
except such as were convicted of treason, suffered 
death if they could but read, in which case ibey 
were condemned only to perpetual imprisonment. 

If reading was considered of so much conse- 
quence in England, as the first and necessary step 
to learning, before the year 1500, when this author 
wrote, how valuablo must be the acquisition in the 
' present day, when every mechanical art, from the 
cut of a coat to the manufacturing of the ponder- 
ous steam-engine, is calculated with mathematical 
precision, the knowledge of which cannot be ob- 
tained but through the elementary means of 
reading. 

'Tis a remark of Hobbes, " that without learn- 
ing it is impossible for any man to become either 
excellently wise, or (unless his memory be hurt by 
disease or ill constitution of organs) excellently 
foolish;" and Puffendorf says, *' supposing things 
rightly ordered, can any one doubt whether a 
person endowed with good natural abilities, and 
instituted in solid learning, will not discharge the 
greatest affairs with more accuracy and dispatch 
than if he depended on the bare strength of nature, 
and neglected other assistances? It would not 
only be shameful but wicked, if those whose heads 
are filled with brave notions and sentences should 
do no more good than common idiots." 

The Egyptians called their libraries physic 
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shops for the soul, intimating their use as well as 
their excellen(^. 

When the Mitylenians were masters of the sea, 
they imposed this penalty on their revolted allies, 
that they should not teach their children letters or 
music, thinking it the most grievous punishment 
that could be inflicted to live in utter ignorance oi 
the liberal arts. 

The Athenians, as Isocrates reports, engaged 
the meaner sort of persons in agriculture and 
trading; and as for the wealthy and rich, they com- 
pelled them to apply their minds to philosophy 
and feats of the body, well knowing that idleness 
was the cause of poverty, and poverty a tempta- 
tion to injury and mischief. 

A man indefinitely advances the common benefit 
when he so polishes and prepares his mind or his 
body, by learning and exercise, as to invent or 
produce such things as serve for the conveniences 
or necessities of human life. 

Listen not to those who would represent this or 
that pursuit after scientific knowledge as mis- 
chievous or useless, when you think otherwise. 
Every new light thrown upon a subject is so much 
gained to society, and its beams are often concen- 
trated as a halo round the head of that man who 
perseveres, in spite of ridicule or opposition, until 
the misty vapour which hangs between him and 
the world is dissipated, and the rays are extended 
for the benefit of alL 
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The particular and superior genius ascribed to 
Watt, for the improvement of the steam-eugine — 
to Harrison and Arnold, for the improvement of 
chronometers — and to a thousand others, for 
various accessions to the general stock of informa- 
tion, is a mere chimera. Call it perseverance and 
study, and we understand it. 

The former word holds out no hopes of reward 
to any one for his industry — the latter promisesi 
success, and urges man forward. : 

When the earls Morley and Grey, with a num- 
ber of other noblemen and gentlemen, patronised 
the races and sports of the day, at Crabtree, some 
few weeks since, a pole was erected, at the lop of 
which was suspended a tempting leg of mutton. 
The pcde was well greased, and the persons assem- 
bled were told that the mutton and a purse were to 
be the prize of the fortunate fellow who could take 
it down. For a considerable time efforts were made 
by the aspirants to a good Sunday's dinner without 
effect, notwithstanding the ingenuity of some who 
contrived to mount a few feet by the aid of earth, 
sand, chalk, and other substances, rubbed on their 
dothes, and, as far as they could reach, on the pole. 

Hours were spent in this way before even ten or 
twelve feet could safely be climbed without the fear 
of a fall — each succ-eeding man perchance gained 
the mark of his predecessor, but he rarely went be- 
yond. Ultimately an a£tive lad reached the thick 
end of the mutton, and with a knife, which he 
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carried up in his mouth, cut a small hole, intt 
which he plunged his fingers, and thought himself 
secure of the prize. The field resounded with 
huzzas — bravos were reiterated by the throng — 
and already had his sweetheart, Miss Dumpling, 
who held his jacket and hat, mentally promised 
him that hand which she had so often refused 
before; but unfortunately for him, in attempting 
to raise himself by this additional purchase, the 
fat gave way, and down he slid with an increased 
velocity by the projecting impetus thus given. 
-Hopes were renewed, laborious efforts made, until 
at last Tom Grip, who had studied the thing well, 
but had not taken much trouble in the struggle 
until near its close, succeeded in cutting the string, 
and brought with him the long-contested prize. 

So was it with Watt, Harrison, Arnold, and 
others. Each of their predecessors rubbed off a 
little of the grease, and by dint of chance, that 
threw them into certain situations which promised 
reward, they have obtained by their perseverance 
resultsto which hundreds constantly looked forward. 
Study and perseverance are the step-stones to fame, 
honour, and reward ; and although much fault may 
be found at times with certain enthusiasts, as they 
are termed, it is that enthusiasm which buoys up 
the projector until his object is accomplished. 

Who suffered under the odium of being an en- 
thusiast in a cause more than Winsor, until Pall- 
Mali shone brilliantly with the blaze of his gas, 



yet, who has filled the pockets of so many hun- 
dreds of families, and bestowed a blessing on so- 
ciety equal to the gas-light-man ? 

Balloons, to our limited conceptions, appear -J 
fraught with danger to the venturous ffironaut, and , 
of no use to the public : and latterly we have wit- J 
nessedapiousexhortation, in CoM^c?(m'« Telegraphy j 
to Mr. Graham, for his daring attempt in this 
neighbourhood— but after giving every allowance 
for the motives which called forth that exhortation, 
I think the arguments which supported it were 
weak and unfounded. Why should a man be ac- 
cused of tempting his Maker more for ascending 
in the car of a balloon, than for going to a field of 
battle or a naval engagement, a thronged sale, an 
overflowing theatre, or a crowded place of worship? 
Which of these send most to a premature grave — 
balloons or crowded assemblies? 

Robertson says, " the accumulation of carbonic 
acid gas in bed-rooms, sitting-rooms, and crowded 
places of assembly is often productive of the most 
alarming complaints ; this may be regarded as 
the general cause of many of the nervous dis- 
orders with which women and delicate people are 
so liable to be affected. It is often perceived that 
tremors, the most distressing symptoms of hys- 
teria, nervous head-ache, and dispepsia, together 
with a sallow complexion, have originated in the 
want of a firee admission of air in bed-rooms, and 
places where it is not renewed so often as 



necessary." Other authors whom I have read 
speak more fully to the point, but memory will 
not always be commanded when a particular re- 
ference is required, yet every one's experience 
will furnish him with the names of friends and 
acquaintances who have perished from the effects 
of thronged places of assembly. Who can go to 
a sale-room, a theatre, or even a place of worship, 
closed as the doors of the latter usually are, with- 
out feeling the ill consequences of his temerity, 
pentup,asthecongregation is, without ventilators, 
or even a fire to induce a current of fresh air 
through the crevices of the doors and windows? 

On account of the copious production of carbonic 
acid gas, during the performance of the animal 
functions, bed-chainbers, dwelling-houses, and 
more particularly all places where large bodies 
congregate, should be kept so that a free current 
of air might pass through them. Should any one 
say they are ventilated enough generally, the 
reeking walls, could they speak, would contradict 
the assertion. What is it, then, but tempting our 
Maker to mix in assemblies where the apartments 
are not well ventilated? 

The Druids, during the ages in which they 
flourished, were considered the wisest philoso- 
phers of Britain, and Diogenes Laertius assures 
us that they were the same among the ancient 
Britons as the Sophi among the Greeks, the Magi 
among the Persians, the Brachmans among the 
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Indians, and the Chaldeans among the Assyrians, 
but those wise men always worshipped in the open 
air, sheltered only by the strong and spreading 
oak, for which they had a very high veneration, as 
appears by their august solemnity of cutting the 
misletoe from it 

Indeed so satisfied were they of the danger of 
oflfering up worship within crowded walls, that in 
the Druidical creed was an article, " that it was 
unlawful to build temples, or worship within walls, 
or under roofs?' 

It has been stated that no good can arise from 
the use of balloons, as it was once said that no good 
could come out of Galilee. But good has been 
found, if it be admitted that knowledge is a benefit 
to mankind. 

The fluids of which atmospheric air is composed 
having been discovered to be nitrogen, oxygen, 
and carbonic acid gases, the proportion of each, 
in forming its composition, affords a subject of 
interesting enquiry: heuce, the celebrated M. 
Humboldt ascertained the existence of carbonic 
acid gas, brought from a considerable elevation by 
means oi a, balloon, r .> 

The same thing has been confirmed by Guy de 
Lusac, who found that a quantity of air taken by 
means of a balloon from an iminense height, about 
21,736 feet above the earth's surface, contained 
nearly the same proportions of component parts as 
in a similar quantity of air taken from the streets 

p 
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of Paris; from which experiments this result has 
been obtained, that in certain situations in the 
lower stratum of the air, where carbonic acid gas 
is copiously evolved, greater quantities of it will 
be found, while in the higher regions an uniform 
portion of it only exists. 

Dr. Chisholme, by means of his knowledge of 
the gases, lays the foundation of an ingenious the- 
ory, in explanation of the diseases of the West 
Indies ; and it is not too much to hope, that by still 
prosecuting such inquiries, the direful consequen- 
ces which arise from the malignant fever of that 
climate may be arrested. 

The Doctor mentions in his treatise, that the 
quantity of oxygen gas existing at all times in the 
atmosphere of those climates, is much greater 
than has ever been detected in the air of more 
temperate ones ; he says, that a friend of his had 
often found the proportion so high as 60 in the 
100 parts. 

We know that although portable gas compress- 
ed by means of a machine, is commonly sold about 
the streets of the metropolis ; and although we also 
know that Bramah's hydraulic press is a machine 
of immense power, yet the one and the other are 
but modern improvements or inventions, and as 
yet in their infancy. Some of us may therefore 
live to see the process, or at least hear of pure 
atmospheric air being taken from the most healthy 
climes, or some specific gas collected and com- 
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pressed by Bramah's agency, to be afterwards 
exported to and sold in the unhealthy climates of 
the West Indies, for the especial use of the sick, 
or as a preservative from sickness, in a manner 
similar to the portable gas of London, for the pur- 
poses of illumination. 

Grateful as that delicious fruit, the Shadock, is 
to the parched lips of Europeans in the West In- 
dies, who all occasionally feel, perhaps, as a relative 
of mine once expressed himself, " too hot ever 
to cool again, until he was placed six feet below 
the earth's surface," it can be nothing to thu lux- 
ury of breathing one's native air under a tropical 
sun, introduced by scientific means. 

Only suppose a Wiltshire man at Jamaica, 
breathing the pure atmosphere of Salisbury plain, 
or a Devonshire man at Trinidad, inhaling the 
clear air of Dartmoor, whilst all around them are 
suffering from the dreadful miasma of those cli- 
mates, because the latter were either unable to 
afford the expences of procuring for themselves 
this better than mother's milk — their native air. 

Unfortunately for such a speculation, public 
opinion at present denounces any thing in the 
shape or name of a new company, but the tide of 
opinion ebbs and flows like the waters of the 
ocean, and consequently a re-action must lake 
place, by which time perhaps some one may have 
perfected a scheme to furnish native air, which 
scheme in its results may be more beneficial than 
even that laudable one of abolishing negro slavery. 
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The translation of one of the maxims of Terence 
is, that " true wisdom consists not in seeing that 
which is immediately before our eyes, but in the 
foresight of that which is to happen ;" and Socrates 
somewhere remarks, that "he did not esteem that 
to be knowledge which proceeded no further than 
doubts and conjectures, nor called him a dear- 
sighted man who saw no better or farther than bis 
neighbours ;" but it requires little wisdom or know- 
ledge to foresee that (after the many pretty faces 
which Dr. Jenner has preserved to us by vaccina- 
tion) the pestilential atmosphere of the West 
Indies may be so far corrected by artificial means 
as to make it, in comparison to its present state, a 
perfect Paradise. 

To return more immediately to Mr. Graham 
and his balloon. From what has been said it does 
appear, that independent of the consideration that 
Mr. Graham is only following his vocation or 
trade, the same as other people follow theirs, the 
best motives might actuate him to undertake an 
aerial excursion. 

It has been proved that Humboldt, Lusac, and 
others, have made use of balloons in aid of their 
enquiries, and that Doctor Chisfaolme has taken 
advantage of the knowledge thus gained to point 
out the causes of that dreadful malady, the malig- 
nant fever ; but I have a step further to go— after 
which say if balloons are useless, or that aeronauts 
tempt their Maker more than other folks. 
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Doctor Beddoes " found tliat animals wliich had 
been immersed in a quantity of pure oxygen gas, 
and which were immediately afterwards drowned 
in water, could be always recovered ; while the 
functions of similar animals, on whom the same 
experiments had been tried without being previ- 
ously exposed to oxygen gas, could not be restored." 
Taking this for granted, therefore (and no one can 
doubt the fact when the respectable name of Dr. 
Beddoes is coupled with the experiments), it may 
safely be conjectured that Mr. Graham, for the 
benefit of the scientific world, meant to experience 
the delightful effects of resuscitation. 

Ingenhousz has ascertained, that the proportion 
of oxygen gas is greater in a given quantity of air 
over tke ocean, at all times, than on land; and 
Lavoisier and Seguin, in their experiments on 
respiration. Have ascertained that a person, during 
digestion, absorbed fully one-third more of oxygen 
than with an empty stomach — it being 1900 cubic 
inches to 1210 in the former state ; and during 
violent exercise the quantity has amounted to 
4600 inches in an hour.* 



■ Al every Imp! ration, accordinf to the exporimenla of Sir H. DsTey, 
about tlitrt'oen cubic IncheH otaXt aro tnhcn in, and Ivrlie nn'l tliree-qunrlers 
thrown oni. 

The average numlier or insplr*tIoas is abuut tventfris or twenty-ae- 
Ten In a minute. The thirteen cubic iaches of ioEpired air oonlBln nine and 
a hair of nltroson, three and fouf-ienihs of oxygen, mid one-tenth of car- 
bonic nciJ : tha twrlre inches and ihrct-quartPrs of returned air gWc nine 
and ihree-foHrlbs of nilrogtn, iwo anri iwo-tpnllis ofoiysen, und one and 
two-ientha of carbonic add. 
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in the first place it will be recollected that 1 
wind blew from the north all the morning, and 
consequently if the balloon ascended, it must 
take a direct course to the sea, which was scarcely 
a furlong distant, and notwithstanding the en- 
treaties of the ladies, and the protest of the 
committee, the aeronaut was inflexible— go he 
would. 

In the next place it must be borne in mind, that 
Mr. Graham ascended after dinner; and lastly, 
that the exercise of preparing for the ascent was 
of the most laborious kind. We then find that all 
the requisites had been complied with for the due 
performance of Dr. Beddoes' experiment, viz : — 
going on the water Where the greatest portion of 
oxygen was to be found; dining previously, that 
one-thii-d more of it might be absorbed than on an 
empty stomach; and taking violent exercise to 
increase the quantity to the utmost limit. 

Admitting then his taking up with him in the 
car a quantity of pure oxygen gas, compressed 
into those copper cases called life-preservers, 
which were fastened round the waist of himself, 
and also of Mrs. Graham ; of this gas, added to 
the quantity which Ingenhousz says is always to 
be found on the ocean, he would speedily absorb 
enough to protect himself from the consequences 
of premature death by drowning. 

Well considered as this plan no doubt was by 
Mr. Graham, the object of it was entirely dgj 



by the breathless haste of Serjeant White and 
hia boat's crew. 

Had they allowed Mr. Graham to have been 
drowned for about half an hour, the experiment 
would have been properly tested, and if successful 
we should have had a patent out, long ere this, for 
the protection of the crews of all shipwrecked 
vessels, the specification of which would have been, 
to have supplied them with pure oxygen gas, 
into which they might immerge themselves previ- 
ously to their being plunged into the sea. 

Serjeant White might have other considerations. 
He is no doubt an old sailor, and he may have 
heard that in cases of shipwreck people have 
often died by being exposed to the spray of the 
sea, for a few hours only, from the evaporation that 
takes place; and perhaps he properly reflected, 
that if the continual sprinkling of cold water on the 
human body is so powerful as to deprive it of the 
heat necessary for the support of life, that the 
the cause of humanity should always rise superior 
in our thoughts to that of science. 

Therefore, fearing that the vapour called insen- 
sible perspiration, which continually issues from 
our bodies, and carries off the sensible heat, might 
evaporate by the continual sprinkling, so as to 
produce that degree of cold which causes the 
death of persons, he encouraged his men to exert 
themselves for the preservation of the aeronauts. 

So much for Mr. Graham and his balloon. But 
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still further to show that balloons are not as use- 
less as some persons are apt to imagine, I. will 
relate an historical fact, as I find it on record, by 
merely abbreviating the details. 

In the early part of the French revolution, the 
decisive victory which General Jourdan gained in 
June, 1794, over the Austrian forces in the plains 
of Fleurus, was ascribed principally to the ac- 
curate information of the enemy's movements, 
before and during the battle, communicated by 
telegraphic signals from a baUoon^ which was sent 
up to a moderate height in the air. The aero- 
nauts, at the head of whom was the celebrated 
Guyton Morveau, mounted twice in the course of 
that day, and continued hovering in the rear of 
the army for about four hours, at an altitude of 
1,300 feet — ^the second time they ascended the 
enemy fired at them, but they soon removed them- 
selves out of the reach of the camion. 

Even parachutes may be made subservient to 
the wiU of man in some cases, and be rendered 
beneficial to his interest, altiiough the experiment 
I am about to mention did not answer the ex- 
pectations of the persoi) who made it. In the 
early part of the campaign of 1793, Bour- 
nonville, the French general, wag sent by the 
National Convention to treat with the Prince of 
Saxe Cobourg. Contrary to the l^w of nations, 
and contrary to the courtesy presepv^ed in the 
fiercest wars that have raged in ^civili|;ed. states. 



he was detained a prisoner, and sent to the for- 
tress of Olmutz, where he suffered a rigorous 
confinement. In this cruel situation he attempted 
to regain his liberty by means of a parachute. To 
this end he provided himself with an umbrella, 
the only thing of the sort he could get, and with 
this he jumped from a window 40 feet high. In 
consequence of his being a very heavy man, the 
umbrella was insufficient to check his descent, and 
therefore his leg was broken by the fall ; but had 
he contrived to get the necessary requisites there 
could be no doubt of his success. 

In cases of fire, perhaps, nothing can be found 
more safe than parachutes, wherewith to descend 
from the tops of the burning premises : a captaia 
of the navy, from whom I have often heard the , 
story, saved himself near St. Paul's by means of 
an umbrella, but he was a light weight. 

This long digression has carried your humble 
servant much farther than he intended, but the 
hobby once mounted, like Gilpin's horse — go it 
would. 

However, having now come back with whole 
bones, he feels pleased. The few good things 
scattered on the road will, perhaps, be found by 
some honest individuals who want them, and , 
who may make good use of them. If but one 
person acknowledge the finding, whether it be 
the cloak, wine, wig, or hat, it will gratify the rider 
by the reflection that it has fallen into deserving 



hands. True, he may be attacked for riding* 
helter-skelter against every thing, Quixote-like, 
sometimes fighting windmills, but when it is con- 
sidered that it is not the vice of the rider, but of the 
obstinate beast that bore him, the shafts of the 
critic will fall harmless, or, at most, will strike but 
to receive another direction. 

Dropping metaphor, I trust whatever errors are 
found in this little composition will be attributed 
to the right cause — my ignorance. Vanity was 
my hobby at starting. The vanity of doing some- 
thing for the Institute who honoured me with the 
title of one of the vice-presidents, set me scrib- 
bling. That scribble taught me several things 
that I did not know — and hence the result of my 
gleanings. 

Want of arrangement will be a prominent 
feature in this pamphlet — but I am ignorant of the 
eatablished law on that head, and impatient when 
fastidious rules would bind me down. This I 
know, that if the work should come to that which 
all authors dread, the lining of trunks and band- 
boxes, still each pasted page may cause a reference 
to the original authorities — so far a comfortable 
reflection to prop up one's vanity. 

And now, having stated the motive for appear- 
ing in print, and the true cause of any errors that 
may appear, I proceed with my remarks to man 
as an individual. 

Columella observes, " that it would be a thii^ 
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of the highest value and advantage in the world, 
if every one were sensible of his own ignorance, 
and always desirous to learn what he knew him- 
self at present defective in " — one sign of being 
sensible of it is, to avow the fact. 

Solon made a lav that no son should be obliged 
to maintain his father, who had not in his youth 
taken care to bring him up to some trader and the 
Areopagus was obliged to enquire how every man 
got his livelihood, and punish him who had no 
business. How many old men are there languish- 
ing in the workhoiises of England, who might 
otherwise have been maintained by following this 
maxim 1 

Seneca says, " the origin of our errors is, that no 
man seriously contrives to draw up a scheme of 
his whole life, but contents himself to deliberate 
occasionally upon some particular actions. " The 
gunner should always know his mark before he 
takes aim to shoot. Our counsels are disappointed 
because we keep not the end in our minds. 

Mirabeau, in his laws of nature, writes thus, " it 
is for want of energy, for want of consulting ex- 
perience, that medicine, natural philosophy, agri- 
culture, painting, in short, all the useful sciences, 
have so long remained under the shackles of 
authority, have progressed so little : those who 
profess these sciences for the must part prefer the 
beaten paths, however inadequate to the end, 
rather thsui strike out new ones.'^ 
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The advance to knowledge is by steps; read-l 
ing is a step to writing, writing to the use of 
figures, and the whole contributes to theTacquire- 
ment of learning suiEcient for the beneficial study 
of the aris and sciences. 

In the introduction to Cobbett's Grammar, that 
- powerful writer has the following remarks, "a 
" soundmind, in a sound body, is the greatest bless- 
" ing that God can give to man. M 

" It is true, that this is a very great blessin^JjB 
" but mere soundness of mind, without any ment^ ^ 
" acquirements, is possessed by millions; it is an 
" ordinary possession, and it gives a man no fair 
" pretensions to merit, because he owes it to acci- 
" dent, and not to any thing done by himself. But 
" knowledge in any art or science, being always 
" the fruit of observation, study, or practice, gives, 
" in proportion to its extent and usefulness, the 
" possessor a just claim lo>espect. We do indeed 
** often see, all the outward marks of respect be- 
" stowed upon persons merely because they are 
" rich or powerful ; but these, while they are be- 
" stowed with pain, are received without pleasure. 
" They drop from the tongue, or beam from^ the 
" features, but have no communication with the 
" heart. They are not the voluntary offerings of 
" admiration, or of gratitude, but are extorted 
" from the hopes, the fears, the anxieties of pover- 
" ty and meanness, or of guilt. Nor is it respect 
'* due to honesty, fidelity, or any such qualities. 
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" because distionesty and perfidy are crimes. To 
" entitle a man to respect, there must be sfefiie- 
" thing of his ovm doing beyond the bounds of his 
" well-knoum. duties and obligations.^' 

It behoves every one then to seize lime by the 
forelock, look round for himself, and if he rightly 
apprehend and consider his own powers, he will 
discover that industry, aided by common prudence, 
will realise his best wishes. Nothing is wanted 
but to follow Jupiter's advice to the carter, " put 
your shoulder to the wheel;" and bear in mind 
the motto of the Deconport Mechanics' Institute — 
that heart-cheering word which has carried by 
storm towns, cities, and nations — that word which 
established the fame of Moses, Cyrus, and Alex- 
ander — that word which won Nelson the battles of 
the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar — that word 
which caused Newton, Fraiiklyn, and Priestly to 
be ranked among philosophers — that word which, 
whenever repeated, may it come thrilling to the 
ear with the same welcome that it does to the 
heart-stricken being, whose next step is heaven — 
" Forward." 

Let it be the watch-word, or signal to remind us 
that there is a grade in society above us, the attain- 
ment of which is easy by proper application. 

May the flash of this word on the memory be 
always the precursor of action in the soul, which 
shall bring dowif its aim whether it be idleness, 
ignorance, or vice. ' 
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'Tts an old proverb among the Chinese, thrf 
they only have two eyes, the Europeans only one, 
and all the rest of the world are stark blind. 

Let tis then reverse the egotism of this proverb. 
Let lis consider ourselves as blinded by our own 
ignorance, and that some in the world see with 
one eye, whilst others have the perfect use of two. 

" Forward," then — " Forward" is the word to go 
forth to dispel the mists of dftrkness that inter- 
cept our vision. 

" Forward " is the way to that knovoledge which 
depresses the film that causes the suffusion of 
sight, and finally couches the cataract. 

Let me recommend others, by the experience 
of my own wants, to ur^e "forwMd;" above all, 
let them be the pioneers to the better fortunes of 
their sons, and of their apprentices. 

Every man ought to consider himself as running 
a race; he is justified in endeavouring to win, so 
that he does not use foul play ; he must be con- 
vinced that what he gains others must lose; but 
let him remember, what he does not attempt 
others will.* 

* Ctesltr, In his Commentaries, brings forward an anecdote orXilua Pulfio 
and L. Varenua, two cenlurlona, who wore bI continual debate who ahoul d be 
preferred one before the other ; end e^ery year contended for plact or preftr- 
ment wllh much strife and rmalation. Being encainped with Cicero, when 
thoNervii besieged him, they adianced upon the enemy, who pressed so bard 
upon Pulflo, that he would have lost tils life had not Varenas come and 
rescued him. Afterwards, In a hasty step, Varen as fell down etrcumiented and 
in danger ; Pnlfio not only rescued him, by slaying many of the enemy, bat 
they both retired to the camp In safely and to their great honour, 

Clement Edmonds, in his observations on this anecdote, says, "For these 
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Let us always recollect, that hundreds are daily 
troddea down by their own vices, for 

One vice adds fuel to another's fire, > ' 

And Bacchus makes their fury blaze the higher. 

CHEBCH. 

the situations of whom must be immediately filled 
up by those who have so far improved themselves 
as to be rendered eligible. 

Voltaire somewhere remarks, or in words to 
that effect, that all may be done in reason that 
a man undertakes — the great fault is in our hav- 
ing but half-wills ; and adds, " if Peter the Great 
had not willed strongly, two thousand leagues 
of country would still be barbarous." 

Let us not then grumble at our lot, but will 
strongly to obtain more of the universal good. 

Let us not be deterred by this writer, or that 
speaker. Let us exert our own energies, and 
look up to none for assistance beyond what is 
given freely. 

Henry 11. when he projected the conquest of 
Ireland, sent to Pope Adrian IV. for a Bull to 
justify his conduct, which was granted on condition 
of his paying Peter-pence, or a yearly pension of 



which dealre of hoDoar had CHSt betneen them, brought such 
emulation, which U the spar af virlnr , far from enmity or Iist?ful contention, 
fojr thedifiereoce is, IhBl eamil; IiuntBth after destrncllon, snd only rojoiceth 
in IliBt which briogelh to our adversary alter ruin, dishononr, or Bldiiev 
menl ; but emnlation eontendetti, only by well deserTing to gala the ad- 
laDtage of another man's fame, that aieth the same meani to attain tlie 
like end. " 
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one penny from every house. We have no occa-" i 
sion to obtain a Bull to justify our attempts to 
improve ourselves or our sons — it is the indispu- 
table right of all, high or low, rich or poor, and 
requires no Peter-pence but that for which value 
is received in return. 

A library is open three nights a week, books on 
all subjects,* and all the best periodicals, may be 
seen and taken home, and the various lectures 
included, for three-pence per week, or two-pence 
for the junior branches under twenty, f 

Who is there then, who will not embrace the 
opportunity, when he is informed that it is al- 
ready tbe^ best library in the town, and when he 
is acquainted with this fact, that it must descend 
as a heir-loom to posterity. No one has a pro- 
prietor's right in it — no one ever can have. As 
long as the weekly payments are kept U[i, so long 
have the members an interest in common, and so 



• As to *iiii«i?c(iia( culture, it goes this ienglh— that all thai Is really worth 
caring sbOQl in early educalion, beiag the regular exercise at the faculties, it 
Uno great matter lathe acquisition, ot wtiat hinds of knowledge they are ao 
exercised ; and that il is scarcely worth while to dispute about the relatiie 
value nod uliiily ofany one study, that can be adopted among rational men, as 
compared with any other. — Edinburgh Beiiem. 

+ This infant esiablishmcni already lakes in the followin; periodicals 
regularly ; and as the funds of the Inslliute Increase so will the accession to 
that number be augmented ; — Weitmininster Bevinv, Edinbvrgh Revim, 
Q-uarterly Berlau, Blackioood't Maga::ine, Repertory of Patenlt, EelMtie 
Reviem, Lfterarji MugKtl, London Meckaitiet' Maganine, PhllMOpkieal 
Magaslne, Momkly Magazine, Neit MentlUy Magazine, PlymoiOh MeekaiUcs' 
Magazine, Imperial Magaiine, Bone's Every-Day tSaoIr, Panoramit 
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long have they the privilege of voting for books, 
mechanical apparatus, lecturers, and officers ; but 
the moment the payment ceases, all interest in 
the library is at an end; from which it must 
readily be conceived, that the establishment of a 
museum must follow as a matter of course. 

Among the members, upwards of five hundred 
are to be found of all classes of society, and it is not 
too much to hope or expect that many who would 
otherwise have languished in comparative poverty 
and ignorance, will be raised to a state of comfort- 
able affluence and information. Impetuous minds 
must not deceive themselves so far as to anticipate 
that evei-y desire is to be gratified immediately. 
Certain perception and skill are not to be acquired 
in a day or a year, but the acquirement is not less 
sure on that account. 

A writer has long since said, " we perceive the 
shadow to have moved along the dial, but did not 
perceive the moving ; and as it appears the grass is 
grown, though no body saw it grow, so the advan- 
ces we make in knowledge, as they consist of such 
minute steps, are only perceivable by the distance." 
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The following periodicals were omliled in Ihe lasl page— Tecknicai 
Itepaailori/, Mechanici' BigitUr, and Morgan and Crtwze't Paperi on tiava^ 
Areliileclvre (hiUf yearl}/). 
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X HE following pieces were written, and inserted 
in the Plymouth Journal last summer. The first, 
oafioating baths, with a view to call the attention 
of the public to the benefits to be derived from 
bathing establishments ; and the second, on tomba^ 
to point out how little we have drank of that spirit 
of posthumous fame which so much gratified the 
pride of our ancestors, or partaken of the chastity 
of taste which their sepulchres so often convey. 

>Vhen it is recollected that towns in the vicinity 
of sea-ports are, generally speaking, destitute of 
manufactories, owing to the price of labour being 
cheaper in the interior of the country ; every 
effort ought to be made to establish and cultivate 
that trade which would give employment to work- 
men and labourers, and pay an equivalent interest 
on the capital laid out. 

The construction of baths would establish a 
trade more than equal, in point of profit, to the 
outlay of capital in a manufactory. 

The building of elegant baths would give labour 
to masons, carpenters, smiths, plumbers, braziers, 
founders, and an infinite variety of trades, besides 
profit and emolument to shopkeepers, clerks, as- 
sistants, watermen, porters, and others. 
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The inhabitants of the towns of Brighton and 
Margate have availed themselves of the advan- 
tages which their situations on the coast have given 
them; and it is but reasonable to infer that other 
places, which possess superior attractions inde- 
pendent of nature's gift, would share a portion of 
the same prosperity. 

Plymouth and Devonporthave those attractions. 
Nature has placed them in the finest situations, 
bounded by the most picturesque ridge of hills 
imaginable, with intermediate scenery not to be 
surpassed. 

Looking from the heights of Mount Edgcumbe, 
so deceiving to the eye is the distance, that one 
cannot help viewing the cloud-capped boundary 
of Dartmoor without fancying it to be a work of 
art, thrown up for the protection of the beautifully 
varied spots within. 

To arrive at these towns from the east, the tra- 
veller has to pass through the richest soil and most 
fertile lands. The south of Devon is scarcely to be 
paralleled for luxuriance ; indeed, to use the obser- 
vation of an intelligent tourist, the roads are like 
gentlemen's inclosures, overhung with fruit trees. 

Combined with these gifts of nature, the port of 
Plymouth exhibits the most, stupendous works of 
art. That great national undertaking, the Break- 
water, here rears its head to the admiring gazer; 
and the grandest arsenal of which England boasts 
may be viewed at Devonport. 
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In front of the latter, on the spacious Hamoaze, 
[ nearly one-half of the wooden walls, which protect- 
ed and defended this island for so long a series of 
years, lies reposing. 

These are attractions interesting to every 
Briton, and therefore, with a proper spirit of enter- 
prise well directed, the port of Plymouth may be 
made a fashionable resort, during the summer 
season, for all persons who are troubled with too 
much cash, disease, or ennui. 

With respect to tombs, what do we see com- 
pared to that of which we read? When historians 
state that employment has been found for so many 
hundred thousands of hands in a mere building 
to receive the ashes of the dead, it must strike 
every one with astonishment that so miserable an 
exhibition as our church-yards present can be at 
all tolerated. 

Heylyn's account of the large pyramid of Egypt 
will be foimd in a note, but his observation, as 
follows, is not less worthy of attention: that the 
building of the pyramids " was advanced by those 
considerate princes upon good advice, and not for 
ostentation of their power and glories. For by 
this means they did not only eternize their 
memory to succeeding ages, but for the present 
kept their subjects from sloth and idleness; who 
being a people prone unto innovations, were 
otherwise like enough to have fed that sin in the 
change of government, if not thus prudently 
diverted." 
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In our day we have seen, and perhaps shall live ' 
to see the like again, that when full employment is 
not found for the working classes, riots, and even 
murders have been the consequence ; it therefore 
behoves every one to suggest measures to prevent 
them. How far the fashion of erecting splendid 
sepidchres would tend to give labour to workmen, 
and business to a great portion of the community, 
may be judged by what Artemisia did, and the 
certainty there is of death always causing a regu- 
lar demand as long as the fashion lasts for such 
buildings. 

This queen caused to be erected one of the 
seven wonders of the world, as a monument to the 
memory of her husband, after she had mixed with 
the liquor which she drank the ashes of his burnt 
body. She also proposed rewards to all the lite- 
rary men of the age for the best elegiac panegyric 
upon her husband ; thus calling into action not 
only the energies of a large portion of her plebeian 
subjects, but she also put in requisition the mental 
faculties of the most learned men and clever 
artists. 

Anaxagoras the philosopher scoffed at the build- 
ings, and cried out at the sight, " there is a great 
deal of silver turned into stone;" but notwithstand- 
ing this speech, the monument was admired by all 
people, except himself and a few such cynics, and 
her example was followed by others, though not 
with the same degree of splendour. 



Foreign trade gives employment to the artisan 
and manufacturer, enriches the merchant, and 
imports'forour use many luxuries, but the impor- 
tation often consists of articles equally as useless 
as tombs and sepulchres — for instance, Dutch 
pictures or Italian statuary, Chinese ornaments or 
living skeletons, Egyptian sphinx or Herculaneum 
busts. 

A laxity of demand causes want of employment, 
and consequent derangement of trade — these 
often terminate in a war with some neighbouring 
nation, to procure peace at home by sending forth 
the restless spirits of the nation. 

Buildings of any sort, then, would prevent the 
evils of a stagnation of trade, and none can bo 
pointed out where a more steady demand is made 
than by the inexorable Atropos, for monuments 
or sepulchres for her victims. 



FLOATING BATHS. 



To the Editor of the Plymouth and Devonport 
Weekly Journal. 
" O recreation exquisite, to feei 
The wholesome waters trickle froin the head. 
Oft as its saturated locks emerge ! 
To feel them lick the hand, and lave the foot ! 
And when the playful and luxuriant limb 
Is satiate with pastime, and the man 
Rises refiresh'd from the voluptuous flood. 
How rich the pleasure to let zephyr chill 
And steal the dew-drops from his panting; sides." 
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Sir, — Every one who has the least spark of 
local attachment must have felt regret at the an- 
nouncement, that the idea of building Public 
Baths under the Hoe has been given up, after the 
very flattering prospect of suacess which attended 
its first promulgation. 

As a dear lover of improvement, and as a zealous 
advocate of the benefits that must accrue to the 
neighbourhood, both as it regards the trade of 
these towns, and the beneficial influence the estab- 
lishment of Public Baths would have on all classes 
of our population, I must confess it is with con- 
siderable pain I have witnessed the laudable efforts 
of a few bright spirits paralysed by one solitary 
blast from Boreas, or by the occasional freaks of 
old Neptune. 

With a view, therefore, of again agitating the 
question, I beg leave to suggest a plan hastily 
conceived, but spontaneously hailed as highly 
desirable and completely effective, by some half- 
dozen friends with whomi have conversed. It is the 
establishment of Floating Baths^ securely moored 
under the Hoe, say one hundred yards or more 
from low-water-mark, to and from which a boat 
might be passed, by a line fastened one end to the 
bath and the other to the shore. 

The construction of them should be in the form 
of that well-known utensil a dripping-pan, but the 
area extended to an oblong or a rectangle, with 
convenient closets erected all round the margin — 



one to contain a large boiler, next to which two or 
raore marble baths for warm bathing, with dress- 
ing-closets adjoining; then two closets lined and 
fitted up with the necessary pipes for steam-baths, 
and the dressing-clonets connected.* There should 
be also a water-closet, store-rooms for towels and 
dresses, an apartment for the superintendent, and 
the whole completed with a range of dressing-clo- 
sets for the bathers, any of which may be converted 
to shower-baths by the addition of a common pump. 

Two of such baths, one for gentlemen and the 
other for ladies, I am satisfied would yield the 
speculator a very handsome yearly profit ; more 
particularly if in connexion with a subscription 
news-room and library built on the cliffs, which 
I latter may be raised at little cost, and no doubt can 
be entertained of its being supported, after en- 
quiry of what is done at South Sea Common, 
Portsmouth .t 

To enumerate all the advantages of bathing 
would be impossible : it is sufficient to say, bathing 
was held in high esteem among the ancient physi- 
cians, as appears from Strabo and Pliny, the great 
father of medicine Hippocrates, and Orisbasiuff j 

* The gtaam-oloiecs may be Stiod up vilh little expeDse, on Admlnl 
Brooking's plan. [See Machniucs' Ma^zlno,] 

t A largo room might bo added to the Hoating bathi, extended lo any di- 
iDGnaions OTer the centre, either for tefl-rooms, news-room, library, &c. 
But, by having one on Ibe ctiB^, il nonid be more agreeable, where both sex- 
es could meet, and the library and news-room would be a fashionable resort 
as long as respectably kept. 
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whence the frequent exhortations to washing i 
cold water and plunging into the sea. 

That it was patronised by the rulers of the 
world is evident, from the accounts handed^down 
to us of Agrippa, who built 100 baths, end of the 
emperors who (following his example) studied to 
gain the affections of the people by erecting baths 
of the richest marble and delicate workmanship, 
which the people were permitted to use gratis. 

The baths of Dioclesian surpassed all the rest 
in magnificence, to build which one hundred and 
forty thousand persons were employed many 
years : they still form one of the greatest curiosities 
of Rome. 

Nero's baths were not only furnished with fresh 
water, but even had the tea brought into them, at 
an enormous expence. The latter circumstance 
alone speaks tolumes for my purpose, added to 
which, in our own day, the prospectus of a new 
company has been published, for the special pur- 
pose of obtaining subscribers to convey pure sea- 
water by pipes eighty or ninety miles to London ; 
and also that by the benevolence of a society in 
the metropolis (at a meeting of which Baron Gar^ 
row lately presided) the sick poor are conveyed to 
a sea-bathing establishment forty miles distant, the 
subscribers to which society have progressively 
increased every year. 

Should the authorities quoted not be sufficient, 
and a list of cures be yet wanted, let the reader 
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consult Sir J. Floyer, Drs. Barnard, Russell, Speed, 
&C. ; if sceptical still, let the sceptic prove the fact 
by a simple and delightful process. Let him 
invite a friend to dine at six, drink the usual 
quantity of malt, and if 

" He has no Chian or Falerian wines, 
Nor those of Gaza*a or Sarepta's viDea," 
let him take a few glasses of vin de grave, or other 
light wine, at dinner, and a couple boltles of Port 
per man afterwards, settle these with a bottle or 
two of claret, and finish with a devil and a night- 
cap of brandy and water; in the morning he will 
feel, if not a head-ache, at least an agitation of the 
fi^me, accompanied with a feverish state of the 
nerves; in this state let him plunge himself into 
the sea, where he will experience that sense of 
luxury which was never exceeded even by the 
voluptuary Sergius Oratus, when swinging in the 
air in his pendant baths. He will be confirmed in 
the truth of a maxim with which that facetious 
writer in Blackwood's Magaxine, O'Doherty, 
would have given his right hand to be acquainted. 
" After the enjoyment of the bottie at night, take 
a cool plunge in the morning, then rarify the 
condensation by brisk exercise." 

The cold bath is fouqd one of the most univer- 
sal and innocent remedies yet discovered, and the 
effect of cold bathing is attributed not only to its 
chilling and constringing power, but in some 
measure to the weight of water upon the body. 
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Modern science has incontestably proved that a 
person immerged in the sea two feet, sustains a 
weight of water, ieuided to that of the air,of 2280 lbs. ; 
and the experiment that my worthy friend, Mr. 
S. W. Smith, lately made in the diving-bell, not 
only confirms this calculation, but he adds, ^^ thje 
pressure is sensibly felt as the diver descends ; that 
on entering the bell, the mercury in the barometer 
stood at 29 ; after descending one foot it rose to 
29. 87. ; at the depth of two feet to 30. 75. ; and at 
three feet to the top of the tube.'' Thus in bathing 
the pressure squeezes the blood forcibly in upon the 
mscera^ which, added to the stimulus of the cold, 
thie intestine motion of the constituent parts of the 
blood is increased, and consequently the viscid 
juices are dissolved, obstructions overcome, and 
the humours are better fitted to pass through all 
the secretory and excretory ducts. 

Physicians of the early ages strenuously incul- 
cated the application of cold water as a remedy for 
the cure of febrile disorders. Vine leaves dipt in 
cold water were as common a remedy as pumping 
upon sprains is at present. The people of Georgia, 
according to Chardin^s Persian Travels^ make it 
a common practice to immerge in cold water 
during the hot stage of ardent fever, but this 
remedy did not suit the habits of European 
nations; nor until the days of Sydenham could 
the fresh breeze of heaven enter the apart- 
ments of the sick, although the disease might be 
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small-pox. However, he succeeded in detaching 
men from their prejudices, and the consequence 
has been a less prevalence of epidemics. 

Doctor Robertson states, that cold applications 
may be considered as useful in the incipient stage 
of every inflammation that is not esteemed critical, 
and they have been lately recommended in a very 
earnest manner as a cure for gout and rheuma- 
tism. He further remarks, that Hippocrates re- 
commends cold sea-bathing as a stimulant, who 
says, that it has always been found of the highest 
utility in stopping the progress of the gout, when 
employed with other parts of a general ant-arthri- 
tic regimen ; the same remedy has also been 
generally employed successfully in chronic rheu- 
matism, and for counteracting the debility its 
repeated acute paroxysms frequently induce. 

I am aware it is time for me to cease, but it is an 
interesting subject, and therefore I trust it will be 
warmly taken up by some philanthropist who has 
leisure to do it justice ; and I take this opportunity 
to hint what a glorious subject it would be for a 
lecture at the Atheneum, what a mass of informa- 
tion might be delivered in one night ; the secretary 
to Cardinal Granville Justus Lipsius, and Vitruvi- 
us, with other authors, promise the means, and the 
auditors may be made to revel in all the voluptu- 
ous luxuries of Egypt, Constantinople, and Rome. 

If an entire lecture cannot be given this season, 
let me beseech the gentlemen who have promised 
a paper on the character of the middle ages, and 
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paper on the infiuence of the fine arts on society, 
to turn their attention to it, and embody at least a 
sketch. These gentlemen will pardon me for 
singling them out, but if Camden thought nothing 
too great, nothing too insignificant to introduce as 
characteristic in his " Britannia," and if Chamber- 
layae, in the different editions of his ''Present 
State of England" thought proper to follow his 
example, the precedent is legitimate and worthy 
of imitation, and in the list 1 see no others to whom 
an appeal can be made more appropriate.* 

With this I send you the plan of a bath to be 
erected on a stage 100 feet by 40 ; in the centre is 
the bath, 76 by 16 feet, and five or six deep from 
the water's edge, round which is a walk three feet 
in width ; next to this are perpendicular erections 
for warm and vapour baths, with upwards of forty 
dressing-closets, eachfour feet square, except those 
for warm bathing, which will be 8 feet by 4; and 
the store-closets 1 1 feet by 4, leaving a space of 
deck five feet all round the outside. By this plan 
the centre bath may be divided, and made as 
secluded as possible, whilst swimmers may dash 
off the sides into the ocean. 
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Thtjitate reprtmU a bird' t-ent riot of a JloaUng bath. 
No. I to asntain a copper 

9 nuiTUe baXkifor team balking 

8 dreiHng-claieti i« eoMKJio* iriVA ditCo 

taponr-balkt 
dreiiinp'tlMets 
ttort-etoieU, ami room/or aUtmlaiil. 

II •rillen before Ihc eslabllahmenl of Mechanics' Insljlutn 
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TOMB-STONES AND EPITAPHS. 



Pkroaps no one opinion has been more gene- 
rally received and acted upon, througbout all ages, 
than that of the necessity of providing decent 
burial for the dead. Any one who turns to bis 
Bible, may find examples enough of its antiquity: 
Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and Joshua, are amongst 
the number. The Jews anointed their dead 
bodies, and laid them in sepulchres hewn out of 
stone. The Egyptians embalmed and filled them 
with odoriferous spices; and their pyramids re- 
main still to convey an idea of the glory and 
magnificence of their princes, and as lasting mo- 
numents of the national taste. Belzoni's exhibi- 
tion of their interior is a striking representation, 
and, coupled with the consideration of their im- 
mense base (nearly nine hundred feet in length), 
the dimensions of the stones which form them, and 
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in this neighbourhood, "pbe lecturers to those mtablUhmeiils it ii to be hop- 
ed, nlll BTBJI Ihema«lvca of the icles here thrown out. Lei them be aasared 
nothing would tent) more to benefll the mechaDlcs and the towns generally, 
thin by conBlaDtiy bringing rorward such aubjecU. They wt|l bear in mind 
the interett excited by the course nhich Mr. Woodlalely delivered. lllDBlrat- 
cd as it wu by the various diagrams and sketcbes of ancient and modern builil- 
ioga, thereby familiaristng the nlnd vllh correct notions of architeetnre. 
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the certainty of their being brought a considerable 
distance, induce one to reflect on the quantity of 
human labour expended for the posthumous fame 
of a few.* The mummy (whether Queen Sheba or 
not), and the case which contained it, lately sold 
at the Custom-house, Plymouth, were worthy of 
observation as characteristic of the care taken to 
preserve the once animated clay. The Assyrians 
preserved their deceased friends in wax and 
honey ; and the Scythians carried about the cleans- 
ed carcases to the friends of the deceased, for 
forty successive days, with solemn banquets. 

According to Macrobius, the Romans exceeded 
all bounds in their funeral honors and ceremonies : 
they burned dead bodies with precious woods, 
then carefully enclosed the ashes of each in an urn 
or sarcophagus (specimens of which are to be seen 
in the British Museum), and finished with sacri- 

* Peter Heylyn says, '*look we first on the pyramids, many in number, 
three more celebrated, and one principal of all ; situate on the south side of 
the city of Memphis, and on the western banks of Nilus. This last, the chief 
of the world's seven wonders, square at the bottom, is supposed to take up eight 
acres of ground. Every square SOO single paces in length, ascended by 255 
steps, each step above three feet high, and a breadth proportio nable ; growing 
by degrees narrower and narrower till we come to the top, and at the top 
consisting but of three stones only, yet large enough for sixty men to stand 
upon. No stone so little in the whole as to be drawn by any of our carriages, 
yet brought thither from the Arabian mountains. How brought, and by what 
engine mounted, is an equal wonder. Built for the sepulchre of Cheops, aa 
Egyptian king, who employed in it, day by day, twenty years together, no 
fewer than 866,000 men continually working on it. The charges which they 
put him to, in no other food than garlic, radishes, and onions, being computed 
at a thousand and eight hundred talents,** each talent, according to his table 
being ^"260 sterling. 
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and banquets, inasmuch that Theodosius 

enacted laws to restrain the excess. Even in our 
day the "nation of shopkeepers" have witnessed 
their late king build a splendid mausoleum, and 
the sorrow of a whole people has been publicly 
expressed by a pompous procession with the body 
of their most valued butdeparted hero. 

It is true the Bactrians were an exception to th.e 
general rule ; for they not only neglected burial, 
but cast the dead to their dogs ; and we find indivi- 
dual exceptions, such as Diogenes, who wished to 
be devoured by fishes; Dr. Armstrong, who re- 
quested to be cut up before his class for anatomical 
information, and bis remains to be thrown into the 
nearest gully-hole ; and lastly a very dear friend of 
mine, who has signified an inclination for his body 
to be placed in a retort, and converted to gas, that 
his friends may have the opportunity to ignite 
their cigars, and enjoy themselves by the light of 
his last ray — thereby enablinglhem to personify 
the words of Moore : 

You saw how he finished, by darting 

His beams o'ei the jug'a foaming brim ; 

Then fill up ; lot us sliioe, at our partiog. 

In full liquid glory, like him. 

After which his residwutn., or coke, to be placed, 
with all the necessary ceremonies, in an uma 
cineraria provided for the occasion, [see plate]* 

* Howerer deep bodies may be burled, patrehcdon takes place, and Ihe 
ccolTed gases kre communiHled to the atmosphere. The baneful effects of 




Qut m whatever way people sigaj^ th^i 
t^OS, it is certaJDthey Qinbitiously march t 
ouJy by different routes : some opeofcy desire their 
uajjaes and.titJeshla;$on^d;fort[i,whil<$f< others, with 
the same wpbfiS* ^eeoa, c^s^lessly to co»ibemn 
them. 

Tom Beer, the lanjdlord of Duke-street, Uvedjiii 
the mid^t gfi a small circle, who frequen)£<j^ his 
hous^. On, his death-bed he requested that tbi^se 
who h^d* respect for bis memory would follow, hjw 
to the< grave, apd cais^ the chaun^, " Ho i^ goo^ 
Like a-, hearty good fellow." Tom's r^qtie^t waa 
obeyed, tongue was giv^ft to the song, a^idi wbo 
can imaging, thaj. his spirit f^ ifim coQ^latioDi 
ihao th»t of king ^Ha^solH^, whc^n. I'Uci^Ui so 
wantonly satirized !; 

Of 411 funeral honorsj opit^ghs ar^ bog^t cah^ijtr 
lated to show the love which is bornp to^ tfae^ 
deceased, and to preserve the niemory o? pa^ 
acUons ; by them friends are coml^rt^, a^di thO' 
reader reminded of human frailty. 



these gBscB are daily experienced, nnd la Bome ipEtao^^ES thvy bwe been tbe 
cause of iRunediala death la grare-dlggera aod others. Endelplc diseafes 
have often been ascribed to the accumulated masGes ofpntreFying bodies in 
burying-groundB and church-vaults, and hence the ifiproprlety of concen- 
trating so much i>ulrebctJTe matter in the nuifhiiouiliood ot large iQini^ 

Some authors do not heBilate to say, that by the co-operation of these 
guaea with the usual exbalationa from the Ii?inf body, that epidemics of the 
worst species are geaeral^l; therefore, hov.^v^ abhotreat to (uuiilvu thft 
circuioatanca of horning Ihe dead may appear, philosophy and science jusli^ 
the principle, Whelier the plan which ray friend's inclinations led bj^ to 
desire be the best or not, the reader will judge by a rete reoee to the plate. 



ifbave been led into these reminiscences from 
tcidentally passing through a neighbounng 
church-yard, where, giancing my eye over the 
tomb-stones, iny attention was rivetted to a plain 
purbeck slab, murked whh ttte single word 
"Elisabeth." Tbete was sbttietlilttg about it so 
mourniuUy impressive, and so blAlgenial to my 
feelings, excited, perhaps, by its situation in the 
midst of common-place panegyrics, with 

"Tht'Jrj IfftiVfes qoiv'Viiig o'er iiiy ffehd, 
like tesA, ttnqui^ e'eo when dead," 

that it seemed at first as if the word Mizabeth 
had choked all utterance beyond. 

How various, thought I, are the opinions of 
men — how unlike their actions. Mere the poor 
stricken husband deposits the ashes of her 
whom he loved more than his own soul, and 
periodically comes to aspirate the well-known 
name "Elisabeth." With an intensity of thought 
amounting to absence, here does he sit with his 
elbow resting on his knee, and his head reclining 
upon the palm of his hand, musing on the measure 
of justice so hardly dealt out to him, until reflec- 
tion, aided by religion, brings momentary conso- 
lation to his raiftd, and watltS hind to retire from 
the sacred spot With tTie joyFftl hope th&t they shall 
meet again. 

What a contrast does this form to that of the no- 
torious sht-eV, whose hen-pecked husband, like a 
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true dung-hill, placed the following epitaph on her 
grave: 

^' Her body is bestowed well. 

This handsome grave doth hide her. 
And sure her soul is not in hell. 

The devil could ne'er abide her ; 
But I suppose she's gone aloft. 

For in the late g^eat thunder, 
Meihought I heard her very voice 

Rending the clouds asunder.'' 

Sterne's ^^ Alas poor Yorick" always struck me as 
the sorrowful lament of a friend, truly pathetic ; 
but what is it when compared to Elizabeth^ the fa- 
miliar name identified with a husband's own be- 
ing, a part of himself ; he does but breathe the word 
Elizabeth^ and she is present to his unagination, it 
is the endearing name of her to whom he imparted 
his first and only love, and on whom he called 
in the zenith of his passion for the fulfilment of a 
most religious contract and the consummation 
thereof. Y isitprs and acquaintance called his wife 
mistress — ^his children's lispings were mamtna — 
to him alone was reserved the dear dear appella- 
tion Elizahethy still he retains it, and with life only 
pan he yield it up. He cannot say — 

^ Within this noble casket lies 
A matchlesse jewel of rich prize. 
Whom nature in the virorld's disdaine. 
But shevired and then put up againe," 

lest the world should hear him \ his sorrows are to 



himself, the holiness there is in grief would be lost 
could he weep, and the remembrance of it would 
cease. It is the inward feeling of the heart, and 
not the outward and visible sign. 

The following poetic imaginings in an epitaph 
on another of the same name, Queen Elizabeth, 
leave'nothing for reflection equal to it : 

" The Queen was brought by water to Whitehall, 
At every stroke the oarca did teares let fall, 
More clung about the buTge— fish under water 
Wept out their eyes and swamo blinde after; , 

I think the bargemen might with eaeier thighes 
Have lowed her thither in the people's eyes. 
For howsoe're, thus much my thoughts have scan'd, 
SbeM come by water had she come by land." 
But should chance ever lead to the spot, the simple 
word Elizabeth would arouse the sensibility, and 
engross the thoughts of a community, and even 
tempt some to envy the man in whose sorrows 
sympathy led them to participate. 



PrlDtcd by J. JoBHS, SO, Fore-alreei, Devonpor 
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